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LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 634 Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms’ $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote . Dinner,: $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
pri ¥ 





es. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentiemen’s Cafe on main floor. Jadies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on Second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 

Rates, from $2 Upwards. 








Boston, Mass. ; 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS | 
Modern in every detail. 
Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
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flakes. Malted and 
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Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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The Business Organization of a Church 


David Graham Phillips tells how a great church in New York is managed—just as a 
great railroad or some immense business corporation; of its departments, its 
industrial and educational work, and the men who do it. 


SHORT... 0. *» PIETWRES 
STORIES IN COLOR 
The Standard. of Pronunciation in English 


By Professor THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, “LL.D. 


Professor Lounsbury is perhaps the greatest living authority on the English language. 
His article is intensely interesting and his conclusions radical. 


28 Separate . The Log of _ -- 


Contributions _ the: Bark: Emily” 
Travel, science, discovery, art, literature, - The real log of a real. whaling ship 
humor, child-life, fiction, nature, etc., etc. telling real adventures. 
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ishment if complicity in fraud can be brought home to him. 
We do not believe that Mr. Roosevelt will spare Heath be- 
cause he is a legacy from a former Administration, or that he 
will permit a man who is the object of so much suspicion to 
remain secretary of the Republican National Committee. Mr. 
Roosevelt ought also to realize that more confidence would be 
felt in the sincerity of his determination to purge the Post- 
office Department if he declined any longer to allow Post- 
master-General Payne to exercise any control or supervision 
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COMMENT 


Mistaken and short-sighted are those Republicans who 
imagine that the interests of their party and of their party’s 
candidate in 1904 will be damaged by the disclosure of frauds 
in the Washington city post-office, and who, consequently, 
seem inclined to limit the scope of the investigation, lest 
equally shocking exposures should be made in the post-offices 
of New York and Chicago and in many branches of the postal 
service. It is not the resolute unmasking and punishing of 
official evil-doers that will injure the Republican Administra- 
tion, but the growth of a belief that an opposite course is 
favored in high or influential quarters. If Mr, Roosevelt fol- 
jows his own upright instincts, the inquiry prosecuted by 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow will be so wide- 
reaching and drastic that there will be nothing left for Con- 
gress to investigate when it meets in extra session on Novem- 
ber 9. We are by no means inclined to hold the President 
responsible for the cowardly plea put forward in Postmaster- 
General Payne’s comment on Mr. Bristow’s report,—a report, 
by the way, which proves ex-cashier Tulloch’s accusations to 
have been well founded. Mr. Payne intimates that the pur- 
pose of those who impute corruption to his department is to 
assail the character of President McKinley and of ex-Postmas- 
ter-General Smith. He will take no part in such an assault, 
he says, and for that reason no attempt will be made to expose 
and punish improper acts committed under the previous Ad- 
ministration. 


Can it be that Mr. Payne does not perceive that if, on such a 
ground, he suffers wrong-doers to remain in office, he makes 
himself an accessory after the fact? The plea is both a cow- 
ardly and a mendacious one. It is cowardly because it seeks 
to shield persons guilty of malfeasance in office behind the 
honored name of a dead man. It is mendacious because many 
of the offcnces charged have been committed since Mr. Roose- 
velt became President, and jt is obviously immaterial whether 
the guilty persons were appointed by the actual Chief Magis- 
trate, or by Mr. McKinley, or by Mr. Cleveland. Neither the 
fact that former Assistant Postmaster-General Heath is now 
out of office nor the fact that he is at present secretary of the 
Republican National Committee should save him from pun- 
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over the pending: investigation. Honest men of all parties 
would prefer to see Mr. Payne relieved from a duty which he 
has shown himself reluctant to perform, and to see Mr. Roose- 
velt himself assume the direction of the inquiry. 


Since the last number of this journal was published, two 
new candidates for the Republican nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency have been put forward by their friends. They are 
both residents of States west of the Mississippi, one being 
Ulysses S. Grant, of California, and the other, Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Bristow, of Kansas. Grant has in 
his™favor. his father’s name, which may still be conjured 
with. Mr. Bristow, who was born in Kentucky, but who has 
spent most of-his adult life in Kansas, seems likely to repeat 
the ‘experience cf his distinguished kinsman, and to leave 
behind: him a name memorable for honesty and high-minded- 
ness in’ official life. There is, however, a fatal objection to 
both of these selections, namely, that, if the election took 
place next month, Mr. Roosevelt would not need Grant’s help 
to carry California, nor Bristow’s help to carry Kansas. Nor 
is it likely that Bristow’s name would avail to regain for the 
Republicans Kentucky, where, it’ will be remembered, Mc- 
Kinley in 1896 secured twelve of ‘the thirteen electoral votes 
by a plurality of only 281, while in 1900 Bryan carried the 
State by a plurality of nearly eight thousand. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is politically wise, he will not desire to 
see the Republican nominee for the Vice-Presideney chosen 
from a State which he has no reasonable chance of carrying, 
nor from a State which he is already sure of. He now seems sure 
of all the Northwestern States, with the exception of Colorado 
and Montana, and possibly of Idaho. The one Northern State 
west of the Alleghenies which the Democrats will spare no 
effort to recover is Indiana, and that, consequently, is the 
State to which Mr. Roosevelt’s political sagacity will naturally 
turn when in quest of a nominee for the Vice-Presidency. 
Two Indiana names have been mentioned, those of Senator 
Fairbanks and Senator Beveridge. The former, as we have 
said before, is the more eligible candidate; he would add weight 
to the Republican ticket. It has been alleged that Senator 
Fairbanks would refuse a nomination for the subordinate 
office, but we do not believe the assertion to be well fourided. 
No American statesman, no matter how experienced and emi- 
nent, can in these days afford to look down on the Vice- 
Presidency. Nor can we bring ourselves to believe that a 
national convention will ever again put forward for that office 
a man not generally regarded as of full Presidential calibre. 
So much can undoubtedly be said of Mr. Fairbanks, but not 
of Mr. Beveridge. Under all the circumstances, we deem it 
probable that the nomination will be offered to the former 
Senator, and all patriotic citizens, no matter what may be 
their party predilections, must hope that he will accept it. 
It is of vital moment to the country that the tremendous 
possibilities of the Vice-Presidential office should nevermore 
be overlocked. 





On June 17, Mr. George M. Bailey, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Galveston News, had an interview with ex- 
President Cleveland at Princeton, and forthwith published a 
















report thereof. The, report loses much of the interest and 
value that would otherwise attach to it, because Mr. Cleveland 
has since denounced it as unauthorized and inaccurate, though 
he does not specify in what particulars the report is incorrect. 
One or two of the statements, however, ascribed to Mr. Cleve- 
land have the ring of genuineness. For instance, he is rep- 
resented as saying that no political leader of any prominence 
has as yet endeavored to promote any movement to nominate 
the ex-President in any State, and that, in the absence of any 
proof of such a movement, it is unreasonable to expect him 
to occupy the ridiculous attitude of refusing to accept some- 
thing which he has no reason to suppose will be offered. 
We have no doubt, either, that Mr. Cleveland Jeclared in so 
many words that he neither desires nor expects the Demo- 
cratic nomination next year. We believe him to be entirely 
sincere in this declaration, but the fact does not affect his 
eligibility an iota. If the Democratie national convention 
should nominate Mr. Cleveland for the Presidency, it would 
not be because the delegates imagined him to want the office, 
but because they believed the party to need his help in a grave 
exigency, and because they held that, having twice received 
the highest honor in the party’s gift, he would have no moral 
right to withhold his assistance. They would be entirely justi- 
fied in taking such a view of the matter. Mr. Cleveland has 
no moral right to refuse to help his party, if the partv deems 
his help to be indispensable. 

With regard to the assertion that no conspicuous Democratic 
politician controlling the party machinery in any State has 
announced himself in favor of nominating the ex-President, 
this may be true, but it lacks significance. No veteran poli- 
tician would be likely to commit himself until he felt the 
ground-swell of an irresistible popular demand. It is as yet 
too early for any such ground-swell to make itself felt, even 
were it believed to be impending, for only during the last few 
weeks has Mr. Cleveland’s eligibility been the subject of ac- 
tive discussion in the Democratic press. Long before next 
spring we shall learn how the suggestion is regarded by the 
masses of the people, and to what extent, if at all, their desire 
to see a thoroughly trusted man in the White House is offset 
by an unwillingness to give any one a third term of the Presi- 
deney. We ourselves hold that the objection to a third term 
is reasonable and logical only when the three terms would be 
consecutive. They would have been consecutive had Washing- 
ton accepted a nomination in 1796, or Jefferson in 1808. There 
is a good deal of doubt, moreover, whether the anti-third-term 
tradition will stand searching investigation. One of the rea- 
sons, if not the main reason, for Washington’s refusal to ac- 
cept a renomination in 1796 was the knowledge that Virginia 
was in the hands of his political opponents, the Jeffersonian 
Republicans, and that, if he ran, he might be subjected to the 
humiliation of failing to carry his native State. As for Jef- 
ferson in 1808, he was virtually bankrupt, and could not have 
afforded to spend a third term in the White House. Besides, 
he knew that his political principles were assured of ascend- 
ency in Washington, and that, if he lived, his successors 
would seek and accept from him advice. 

It is already evident that Mr. Murphy, the leader of Tam- 
many ITall, believes himself able to carry the Greater New 
York this year for his candidate for the Mayoralty, for he is 
causing the Board of Aldermen, which he now controls, to 
withhold appropriations for public works. Owing to the 
increased valuation of real estate, the borrowing capacity of 
New York city has been materially augmented, and Mr. 
Murphy desires to postpone the large additional expenditures 
thus rendered practicable until his friends are in office. The 
principal ground for the confidence expressed by him is the 
fact that last year Mr. Coler, when running for the Governor- 
ship, earried the Greater New York by a plurality of about 
120,000. Now it should be easy to show, by a comparison of 
statistics, that in 1902 a great many Gold Democrats, and 
not a few Republicans also, who voted for McKinley in 1900, 
refused to vote for Odell two years later. Let us glance at 
the returns in the twe years named from the counties of New 
York, Kings, Queens, and Richmond, which are included in 
New York city. In 1900, the vote.of New York County was 
for Bryan, 181,799; for McKinley, 153,033. Last year, in 
New York County, Coler received 192,735 and Odell only 
196,131 votes. In Kings County, three years ago, the vote 
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was, for Bryan, 106,221, and for McKinley, 108,895. Last 
year, on the other hand, in Kings County, Coler surpassed 
Bryan, receiving 110,634, while Odell fell far short of Me- 
Kinley’s strength, securing only 84,120. 


So it was in Queens, where Coler got 16,532 votes, though 
Bryan had obtained only 14,740, while Odell could muster 
but 9372 votes instead of the 12.341 cast for McKinley. 
In Richmond, Coler got 7231 votes, instead of the 6151 given 
to Bryan; and Odell, only 4876, out of the 6047 votes which Mr. 
McKinley polled. Now there seems to be no doubt that Mr. Low, 
should he be renominated by the Fusionists for the Mayoralty, 
can get the Republican votes that went to Mr. McKinley three 
years ago, and also most of the non-Tammany Democratic 
votes that went to Mr. Coler in 1902. Kings County has been 
repeatedly carried by Mr. Low, when recent experience seemed 
to have proved it firmly Democratic. There is, indeed, no rea- 
son why Mr. Low should not be able to beat the Tammany Hall 
candidate for the Mayoralty this year as decisively as he beat 
Mr. Shepard in 1901, provided he ean get nearly as large a 
proportion of the German vote as he did then. Some time ago, 
it looked as if he had lost favor with the German voters, and 
the editor of the Staats-Zeitung still seems inclined to op- 
pose his renomination. There are now fewer signs, however, 
of an organized German movement against Mr. Low than 
there was at the beginning of the twelvemonth, and we opine 
that Mr. Ridder himself will be found ultimately in the Low 
camp. We ean hardly conceive of his accepting any part of 
the responsibility for the reinstallation of Tammany Hall in 
power. In 1897 many independent Democrats voted for Mr. 
Van Wyck. in the belief that Tammany Hall, if restored to 
office, would be on its good behavior. They no longer cherish 
any such illusion. 


We regret that our State Department did not more prompt- 
ly give public expression to its abhorrence of the crime against 
civilization perpetrated at Belgrade, by directing Mr. Jackson, 
our minister to Greece, Rumania, and Servia, to refrain from 
taking any step that might be construed as a recognition of 
the newly elected sovereign of the last-named country, until 
the latter shall have purged himself of complicity in the 
atrocities. It has done the next best thing, however, by fol- 
lowing England’s lead. On Friday, June 19, Lord Lans- 
cowne, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, announced 
in the House of Lords that the British minister at Belgrade 
had been ordered to withdraw from that city, the British gov- 
ernment having no intention of maintaining ordinary relations 
with the persons concerned in the massacre. It appears that 
for the moment France, Germany, and Italy are maintaining 
a like attitude, but we apprehend that the former two powers 
will ultimately feel constrained by their respective alliances 
to follow the example of Russia and Austria; while the King 
of Italy, who is a brother-in-law of the late wife of the new 
Servian ruler, may erelong be persuaded to pursue a similar 
course, All the more firmly and sternly should Great Britain 
and the United States adhere to their present position, until 
King Karageorgevitch shall have made an earnest effort to 
punish the assassins who turned his palace into a shambles. 
This is probably equivalent to saying that Great Britain and the 
United States ought to remain unrepresented at Belgrade for 
an indefinite period. 


We do not expect the assassins of the late King and Queen to 
be punished, because public opinion in Servia does not demand 
their punishment, and because the army, which regards them 
as its representatives, would not permit them to suffer for 
deeds which it admires. Indeed, according to the latest news 
from Belgrade, the principal agents in the crime have been 
promoted. That Servia has scarcely emerged from barbarism 
is evident from the close approach to unanimity with which 
the massacre has been approved, even the Metropolitan, or 
head of the national church, having referred to it in eulogistic 
terms. There is no doubt that King Karageorgevitch is con- 
fronted by a dilemma, on on or the other horn of which he 
will be impaled. Unless he makes a determined effort to sub- 
ject the authors of the massacre to the penalties of the law, 
he will justly be regarded as an accessory after the fact, even 
if he is not suspected of instigating the murders. If, on the 
other hand. he insists on the arrest and trial of the assassins, 
he can scarcely hope to escape the fate of his predecessor. 
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It puzzles an American citizen to understand how an edu- 
cated and reasonable man can bring himself to accept a throne 
under such cireumstanees. It is well known that both the 
Sultan and the Czar are haunted by the dread of assassination, 
yet, of all the heads that wear a crown, that of Peter Kara- 
georgevitch must be the most uneasy. 


Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador at Washington, is 
reported to have expressed much gratification that the cordial 
relations long maintained between Russia and the United 
States have not been disturbed by an official expression of 
the indignation with which our citizens regard the massacre 
of the Jews in Kishinef. We are by no means certain that 
his gratification is not premature. The next few months, and 
possibly the next few weeks, will show whether the Kishinef 
atrocity, and the fear of its repetition in other Russian cities, 
have not caused a deplorable increase in the outflow of un- 
desirable emigrants to this country. In the communication 
which Count Cassini was instructed to read to our Secretary 
of State, the St. Petersburg Foreign Office intimated that it 
should not complain of any precautions we might deem it 
expedient to take against the admission of Jewish fugitives 
from southwestern Russia. Our Federal Executive has no 
power to take any other precautions than those which have 
been sanctioned by Congress, and these notoriously have 
proved inadequate to prevent the inflow of uneducated and 
destitute Russian Jews, who constitute a vast majority of the 
600,000 or 700,000 of their coreligionists believed by well-in- 
formed statisticians to exist in the Greater New York. No 
doubt these immigrants are industrious and thrifty, and there 
is ground for the hope that most of their descendants will 
become useful and worthy citizens. Meanwhile, however, the 
process of assimilation will be an arduous one, and the New 
York community has a right to complain of the unparalleled 
magnitude of the task imposed upon it. 

Russia has no more moral right than has Rumania to drive 
Jews by persecution into the United States. If we had a rea- 
sonable basis of remonstrance in the one case, we certainly 
have in the other. Should the record of the next few months 
demonstrate that the Kishinef atrocities have had the same 
regrettable effect that was produced by the ukase of a dozen 
years ago confining Russian Hebrews to the so-called Jewish 
Pale, it seems to us that Mr. Hay would be bound to conform 
to the precedent set by Mr. Blaine, who argued in 1891 that 
the Ozar ought net to make of the United States a dumping- 
ground for a class of his subjects by barring them out of 
large sections of his own dominions. That courteous but 
earnest protest may have had no practical effect on Russian 
legislation. but it reflected credit on the dignity and vigilance 
of our diplomacy, and it in no wise disturbed the friendly 
relations of St. Petersburg and Washington. Moreover, it 
is pertinent to ask whether in the forum of morals the mas- 
sacre of poor Jews at Kishinef is less reprehensible than the 
massacre of royal personages at Belgrade. From the view- 
point of American citizens, the former enormity calls for re- 
buke no less loudly than the latter,—except herein, that the 
Russian government has at least made a pretence of punish- 
ing the criminals, whereas there is as yet very little prospect 
of any such tribute being paid to humanity and decency in 
Servia. 


The outcome of the German general elections was.as might 
have been expected. To sum it up in a few words: enormous 
gains by the Socialists, and losses by both the Agrarians and 
the Liberals. At the preceding general elections, in 1898, the 
followers of Marx and Lassalle cast 2,120,000 votes, sending 
forty-eight delegates into the Reichstag. At by-elections 
in the interval they secured eight additional seats. They have 
demonstrated a voting strength of close on three millions at 
this present election. This means that about 33 per cent. of 
all the electors in the empire pronounced in favor of Social- 
ist candidates. As there are 397 seats in the Reichstag, the 
Socialists would seem to be entitled to about 130 seats in that 
body. This is, however, not the case, as the election districts 
in Germany are of very unequal size in the matter of popu- 
lation, no redistricting having taken place since the empire 
was foundéd in 1871, and the Socialist strength being chiefly 
in the populous cities, which have grown enormously since, 
while there has been a positive decline in population in the 
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rural districts. Therefore it is that the Socialist delegation 
in the coming Reichstag will not be at all commensurate in 
size with the vote cast by the adherents of that party. IHow- 
ever, a material increase there is, giving the Socialists a solid 
phalanx large enough to seriously embarrass the government 
on a number of measures. The gain in the Socialist vote 
must be attributed to two main causes. The new tariff policy 
of the government and of the controlling majority in the 
Reichstag is one, and the widespread dissatisfaction of the 
broad masses with the Kaiser’s and his government’s reaction- 
ary and illiberal political tactics is the other. The most 
effective slogan of the Socialists during the campaign was 
“bread usury,” a phrase coined to designate the ruling power’s 
recent increase in the duties on breadstuffs, meat, and nearly 
all other agricultural products. 





The most conspicuous leaders on the Agrarian side, Hahn, 
Rosicke, and Lucke, were defeated outright, a clear indication 
that their extreme doctrines, favoring a purely prohibitive 
tariff on agricultural products, have not found approval even 
in those rural districts where they ran. While the Agrarian 
(or Conservative) party has issued from the elections not 
much weaker numerically than it has been during the past 
five years, their “ ultra” wing, the Husbandry Federation, has 
been snowed under, and their losses have been large enough 
to teach them the needed lesson of moderation in their de- 
mands. This fact is of special significance for this country, 
for it has been the Agrarian party and particularly their most 
noted spokesmen, the defeated gentlemen aforesaid, who, dur- 
ing the quinquennial period of the defunct Reichstag, in- 
trigued and wheedled, urged and threatened by turns, driving 
the imperial Chancellor, Count Biilow, finally into that tariff 
policy upon which the country has now set its seal of disap- 
proval,—that tariff policy which was largely aimed at the 
United States, and which, if it had been persisted in, would 
have ended by plunging Germany into a tariff war with some 
of her best customers. The German government has no longer 
its hand tied by the erroneous fear of offending a supposed 
majority of her ruling classes, and can lay its plans for the 
near future so as to remain at peace and in economie good- 
fellowship with neighbors. For the further dwindling away 
of the four factions composing together the Liberal element 
in the empire, the growing tendency on the part of the elect- 
ors to do away with the “middle parties,” those standing 
for the old German ideals:in political and economic life, is 
responsible. The process of entirely eliminating this element 
from practical politics will now go on at an accelerated 
pace. The great mass of the voters, leaving aside that abnor- 
mal excrescence on the German body politic, the Centre (or 
Ultramontane) party, have ranged themselves on two sides: 
the Conservative (or Agrarian) and the Socialist. The Centre 
has remained a “tower of strength,” as its chief leader called 
it at a recent debate. Though its adherents number barely 
half those of the Socialist creed, the Centre’s constituency is 
far more localized and compact, and hence its delegation will 
again exceed 100. It will necessarily be the government’s 
parliamentary strategy to secure, for the great bulk of legis- 
lative measures it desires to see passed, the support of the 
Centre and of the Conservative party. These two combined, 
with small fragments from the remaining dozen of wee fac- 
tions, will give the government its majority, as it did in the 
last Reichstag. Practically, therefore, the situation has not 
much changed in this respect. 


The death of Cardinal Vaughan removes the last of a great 
historical group of English Catholics, three of whom received 
the cardinalate, the highest reward but one in the Catholic 
Church. If Cardinal Newman was the man of letters of the 
trio, giving to Christendom a hymn which is by far the best 
piece of verse in the hymnals, Cardinal Manning was the 
diplomatist and statesman, and Cardinal Vaughan was the 
builder and reconciler. Born of one of the old aristocratic 
families of England, an ancestor of which, Count Herbert de 
Vermandois, came over with William the Conqueror, Car- 
dinal Vaughan represented that older tradition in England 
which never accepted the doctrines and changes of the Ref- 
ormation. His whole family shared the same devotional 
fervor which made him so eminent a prince of the Church. 
Of the fourteen children of his father, Colonel Vaughan of 
Courtfield, six brothers and six sisters embraced the religious 





life. Cardinal Vaughan’s brother, Roger Bede Vaughan, be- 
eame Archbishop of Sydney; another brother, Father Jerome 
Vaughan, founded several Benedictine communities; Father 
3ernard Vaughan became a celebrated preacher in the Society 
of Jesus; Father Kenelm Vaughan was a missionary in South 
America; Father John Vaughan was attached to the House 
of Expiation, in Chelsea. Cardinal Vaughan himself, who, 
even in his seventieth year, was described as the handsomest 
man in England, will perhaps be best remembered as the 
builder of the Catholic cathedral at Westminster. He will 
be remembered also as a reconciler, who recognized all de- 
nominations of the Reformed churches as his fellow Chris- 
tians, and worked hard to secure religious teaching in all 
English schools, whatever division of the church they be- 
longed to. 


Pending the decision of the Alaskan Boundary Commission, 
the capitalists of this country have decided to go ahead 
and build the first Alaskan railway. The new hyperborean 
line, with the commonplace title of the Alaskan Central, will 
run something over four hundred miles, from the southern 
coast at Resurrection Bay northward through the Cook Inlet 
country and up the Sustina Valley to the Tanana River, a 
hundred and fifty miles above its junction with the Yukon. 
The harbor at Resurrection Bay is, like Port Arthur and 
Dalny, an ice-free port, open all the year round, and the route 
of the railroad, which was surveyed during the summer months 
of last year, is through a heavily wooded valley and a coun- 
try rich in coal, gold, and copper. As far as gold goes, the 
projectors of the new line declare that it will be the means 
of increasing the gold yield of Alaska fivefold, from forty 
millions a year, as at present, to something like two hundred 
millions of gold annually. The railroad will reach the new 
Tanana gold-fields, which will, in time, become as famous as 
the Klondike. The railroad will save three weeks of the 
journey from the Pacific ports of the United States to the 
interior of Alaska, and there is no sufficient reason why a 
considerable body of emigration should not find its way to 
southern and central Alaska, which has a climate not much 
severer than that of Scotland, and where, according to the 
view of the Agricultural Department, based on careful ex- 
periment, practically anything can be grown that will grow 
in our Northern States. It is probable that apples may soon 
become as important an industry in Alaska as they are in 
Vermont, and if it is found that flax and wheat do as well 
as is expected, the regions newly opened up have abundant 
sources of prosperity, even leaving the precious metals out of 
the account. The company which will build the Alaskan 
Central Railroad is formed of Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois 
capitalists, and matters have gone so far that the orders for 
the rails and rolling-stock have already been placed, and work 
will be begun on the new line almost immediately. 


The great and constantly increasing volume of Jewish im- 
migration to New York city is one of the grounds on which the 
Board of Education has modified the provisions for instruc- 
tion in German in the public schools of our commercial 
metropolis. The modification of the curriculum, which has 
provoked remonstranece on the part of some German news- 
papers, is, after all, but slight, and there are many patriotic 
citizens who think that it should be carried farther. Hitherto 
pupils in the elementary schools of New York city were per- 
mitted to study German as an extra for two hours a week for 
two and a half years. Under the new rule the study is optional 
in all the schools for one year, for five hours a week, as an al- 
ternative to French, Latin, or stenography. We, ourselves, 
hold that it is not the function of elementary. schools to teach 
German, French, or any other foreign language. The capital 
function of our primary schools is to equip children to become 
American citizens. All other functions are secondary, and it 
is doubtful if, by comparison, they deserve any consideration. 
The whole of the time at the disposal of such institutions is 
needed for the fulfilment of their prime purpose. That Ger- 
man-American newspapers should take a different view of the 
matter is not surprising: they would have no excuse for their 
existence if immigration from Germany should come to an 
end, and the ehildren or grandchildren of German immigrants 
should cease to speak German. Obviously, they are actuated 
by pecuniary self-interest when they demand that a considera- 
ble place shall be allotted to German in the curriculum of 
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elementary schools. Hitherto they have been able to secure 
some attention to their demands through their possession of 
considerable political influence. The influence is due to the fact 
that of the residents in Greater New York who are foreign- 
born, or the children of foreign-born parents, rather more than 
786,000 were, according to the last census, of German stock. 


The Board of Education is quite right, however, in declining 
to be swayed by such influence, lest a precedent established 
in the case of German should have to be followed in the case 
of other foreign languages. As we have pointed out in another 
paragraph, the number of Jews in New York city is now com- 
puted at from 600,000 to 700,000, and it is increasing rapidly. 
Some of these, no doubt, speak German, but the proportion of 
them who speak only Yiddish is already large, and continually 
augmented. One or two decades hence, if the persecution of 
Jews in Russia shall go on, the demand for the teaching of 
Yiddish in New York elementary schools will be every whit 
as reasonable as is that now made on behalf of German. Then, 
again, the number of Italians in the Greater New York is 
even now estimated at more than 300,000, and the immigration 
from Italy exceeds that from any other country. If the claim 
made for German to-day be recognized, the claim that would 
be made for Italian to-morrow could not be rejected with any 
show of consistency. Finally, it might be plausibly contended, 
in view of the fact that Spanish is spoken by a large fraction 
of the inhabitants of our new colonial possessions, that if 
any non-English tongue is to be taught in our elementary 
schools, it should be Spanish. There would be, in truth, no 
end to the regrettable consequences that would follow de- 
parture from the rule that only English should be taught in 
the schools, whose cardinal aim is to produce American 
citizens. 


John Paul Bocoeck, who died in Wayne, Pennsylvania, on 
the seventeenth of last month, in a cottage in which, he wrote 
a friend three months ago, he had expected “to spend some 
happy days,” was a man of singularly fine taste and of un- 
usual attainments. Born and educated in the capital of the 
Old Dominion, where his family had long been prominent 
in political and social circles, he brought with him to his 
work in the North the best elements of Southern culture. 
For many years he labored successfully in journalism, having 
been connected editorially with several of the leading papers 
of Philadelphia and New York. His talents were of the most 
versatile nature, his contributions to the periodicals, which were 
numerous, comprising stories, essays, and articles on a great 
variety of subjects, and poetry of an excellent quality. His 
writings even on commonplace topics bore the marks of 
literary purpose and effort. All through his career, he was 
deeply influenced by a love for the classics, and there were not 
many men in the country who outranked him as a Horatian 
scholar. He has left behind him one of the largest collections 
in the world of editions of his favorite Latin poet, which he 
gathered from all quarters. Personally, he was of the most 
lovable character, and possessed of a happy faculty of 
humor which enabled him to make light even of the 
dire pain and distress of the long and severe illness which 
brought his bright and useful life prematurely to an end. 


There is a tale that Fair-President Francis, of St. Louis, 
purchased a court-dress suit in which to appear before King 
Edward in London, and did appear therein; but fearing to 
bring home the monarchical vestments with him to Missouri, 
left them hanging in his closet in Claridge’s Hotel in London. 
But he could not help telling about the abandoned clothes, 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch gathered up the tale and 
printed a page of it with illustrations in a Sunday edition. 
Thereby it came to the knowledge of the London Illustrated 
News, which twits Mr. Francis on his timidity, and holds up 
to him the example of M. Rostand wearing a green uniform, 
cocked hat, and small sword to his initiation into the French 
Academy, and of Victor Hugo, that impassioned republican, 
who wore a like dress on a like occasion without asking him- 
self whether it was consistent with republican simplicity. 
But, after all, France is not Missouri. It was not his own 
feelings that Mr. Francis regarded when he left his court 
clothes behind, but those of his countrymen. If he had 
brought the clothes to St. Louis, could even he have kept them 
out of the list of exhibits at the great fair, and once they were 
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on exhibition would the necessary explanations have left him 
any time for other duties? For a man facing great labors his 
course in leaving the clothes behind seems justified as a mea- 
sure of reasonable prudence. 


Writing in the Century about “ Unavailing Wealth,” Mr. 
Eliot Gregory holds up as a horrible example a St. Louis young 
man who inherited $50,000 a year. In college he had shown 
symptoms of more than usual intelligence. When he got out 
of college and came into his fortune, what did he do? Mr. 
Gregory says he got a job in a trust company at $2000 a year 
(which seems big pay for a beginner), and applied himself to 
learn the science of money-making. This, as Mr. Gregory 
sees it, was a deplorable turn, due to the youth’s being raised 
in a dollar-worshipping atmosphere. Under better influences 
he “would have developed into a desirable member of society, 
and served his country to some good purpose either in diplo- 
matie posts abroad or by helping to purify administration 
at home,” whereas he is “ grinding away the priceless spring- 
time of life in quarters and under conditions that he would 
hesitate to impose on one of his grooms.” 


This young man’s case may really be a sad one, and he may 
be merely learning to make money instead of doing something 
more desirable, but the state of facts which Mr. Gregory pre- 
sents does not necessarily compel that conclusion. His prob- 
lem, apparently, was to qualify himself to do something that 
was worth doing. What amounts to the same thing, he had 
to become expert in some form of usefulness. If there is any 
way of doing that without devoting a large slice of the “ price- 
less spring-time of life” to some form of drudgery, Mr. 
Gregory will confer a valuable favor on many aspiring youths, 
who have just been graduated from various colleges, by divulg- 
ing it. Every year, nowadays, a good many American young 
men step out of college into the possession of ample incomes. 
What they are to do with themselves is a very interesting 
question. They may travel, they may devote themselves to 
sport, they may see life and enjoy it with all the zest of 
youth, they may get married, and even get unmarried again. 
We see our rich young men trying all these expedients with 
more or less success. But the more earnest of them are not 
satisfied unless they think that they are qualifying themselves 
to be in due time of some personal account in the world of 
achievement and of effort. They know that they have got to 
learn something thoroughly if they are ever to amount to any- 
thing, and they cast about to see what it shall be. 


Now it doesn’t vitally matter what it is, so long as it is 
something. It is not a necessary presumption that Mr. Greg- 
ory’s rich young man of St. Louis who went into the trust com- 
pany is primarily bent on making more money. It is a fair 
assumption that what he is after is to take an active part in 
the life that is going on about him, and to be a man among 
men. What better can he do to begin with than learn bank- 
ing? He is a capitalist already, and the business of a trust 
company suits his condition in life. Does he want to be 
a diplomat? An intimate knowledge of finance and American 
business is thought to come nothing amiss to an ambassador. 
Would he be a reformer of domestic administration? It was 
a business man who wrested Minneapolis from the thieves who 
controlled it, a laborious lawyer who prosecuted the civic crim- 
inals in St. Louis. The men who do the work in our American 
world are the working men,—the professional workers. They 
are the men on the inside of things. To be of them, to be in 
touch with them, is worth while for any aspiring youth, and 
the way to do it is to work at something long enough, at 
least, to learn the rules of the game. We have in mind at 
this moment a man born to a large inheritance, who was edu- 
cated as Mr. Gregory would have had him, to be a diplomatist. 
He never got a start in diplomacy, but he learned subsequently 
to be a man of business, a banker, and a capitalist, and to find 
in those callings money, satisfactions, and opportunities of 
public and private usefulness, which he has abundantly im- 
proved. Making more money is only an incident of “ busi- 
ness ” as a rich young man should view it. The main attrac- 
tion of it for him should be that it will teach him to know 
the world as it is, and qualify him to act a manly part in it. 


The most audacious of all the many baccalaureate dis- 
courses of June 21, which the newspapers have reported, was 
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that of President Buckham of the University of Vermont. 
He actually praised the engineers of our great material ma- 
ehine; our men who make the wheels go round,—captains of 
industry, great manufacturers, merchants, and financiers. A 
sentiment that more or less prevails holds that these chiefs 
find the cash rewards of their leadership so ample that there 
is no need to add praise to their substantial gains. But Dr. 
Buckham did praise them, as men who “by a process which 
Socialism calls ‘exploiting,’ and of which a fairer name is 
management of organization, create industry, thrift, comforts, 
and luxuries in which the whole community shares.” He said 
they were among the finest products of our Christian civiliza- 
tion, and he thought that both the press and the pulpit were 
overmuch inclined to run them down. This almost amounts 
to praising success, but it is the truth that a large proportion 
of even commercial and fiscal success is praiseworthy. The 
other day a visitor to a thriving New York State city asked 
two resident friends: “ Who are the big men in this town now? 
Who takes the place in the community that such men as 
Judge Green and Governor Brown used to fill?” The two 
residents discussed the question. Finally they said, “ Our 
leading men are John Gray and Tom Sullivan.” Gray was an 
inventor who had started an industry which had grown to 
world-wide fame and enormous proportions. Sullivan was a 
contractor, who had come to be a very able and successful 
organizer of manufacturing enterprises. They were men of 
an entirely different sort from the Judge and the Governor, 
but they were the men who were doing the most to build up the 
town’s industries and promote its prosperity, the men most 
talked about and regarded as of most importance to the town. 
These two the two arbiters—a lawyer and a capitalist—felt 
constrained to name as the big men of the place; as being the 
men whose work had been the most conspicuous and beneficial. 





In spite of all the talk of the coming extinction of the 
American race, there is interest enough in babies in this 
country to win a hearing for the London Lancet when it pro- 
tests against a prevailing persuasion that the fattest babies 
are the best. Judges at British baby shows, the Lancet says, 
don’t know fine babies when they see them. They can weigh 
a baby, and that is about all, for the fattest baby gets the 
prize, irrespective of quality. In the Lancet’s opinion Raphael, 
and other great masters, promoted a mistaken idea of physical 
perfection in a baby by perpetuating “ hypertrophic pathologi- 
cal types ” as pleasing and admirable. The baby-show judges 
incline to the same error, and award prizes to carbohydrate, or 
sugar-fed, infarts that are “cold, gelatinous and flabby, with 
none of ‘the elasticity and tone characteristic of a vigorous, 
healthy, breast-fed baby.” American authorities support 
the Lancet in this position, averring, as quoted in the Sun, 
that there are patent baby foods which fatten American babies 
to the detriment of their health, and that there are plenty 
of fat babies in a bad way in the hospitals. Persons with fat 
babies that seem to be doing well are not advised to dispose 
of them, but parents are cautioned that all is not fit food that 
fattens, and that fat babies that are otherwise indisposed are 
not in good health. One would think our practice of fatten- 
ing infant industries and pointing to them with pride as 
enormous for their age had had misleading effects on American 
parents, if it were not that the English are in just as bad a 
case. 


Everybody knew, or felt as if he knew, Major Pond. For 
nearly twenty years he had been associated in the American 
mind with native and foreign. celebrities, until by constant 
contact with famous men he had become a celebrity himself. 
Fame is thrust upon some men, and it rubs off on to others. It 
rubbed off on to Major Pond from Beecher, Mark Twain, Bill 
Nye, Stanley, Sir Edwin Arnold, and a long list of eminent 
and well-advertised lecturers. But a fair proportion of his 
fame the Major won by his own efforts, for he was the world’s 
best man at his business. No one managed a lecturer more 
successfully than he did. His military title he came honestly by, 
by service in the civil war. He was born in New York State 
in 1838, was an editor in Wisconsin at twenty-two, then a 
soldier, then a man of business until 1874, when he bought a 
lecture bureau and began to manage platform speakers. In 
that employment he found his true vocation, and he stuck to 
it and prospered in it, until his death on June 21. 
























































Three National Anniversaries 


DurING the last fortnight we have witnessed the commemora- 
tion of the one hundred and twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and the one hundred and_ twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British forces, 
While on July 1, 2, and 3 which, as it happens, fall on the same 
days of the week as they did forty years ago, will be commemorated 
with peculiarly impressive ceremonies the decisive Battle of Gettys- 
burg. There are few events in American history that are more 
worthy to be held in honor than those that we have named. It 
may be, indeed, as has been alleged, that the battle of Bunker 
Hill was of local, rather than of national, significance, and that, in 
any event, its importance has been locally exaggerated. We cannot 
concur in that opinion. When the Revolution began, it was taken 
for granted in Great Britain that raw colonial levies would be un- 
willing, or unable, to face British regular troops. The assumption 
was believed to be well founded by most of the American loyalists, 
and not a few of the patriots were inclined to agree with them. 
That George Washington himself had some misgivings on this 
score is evident from the anxious and unremitting attention which, 
on his arrival at Cambridge he gave to the disciplining and drilling 
of the volunteers under his command. It was true that Colonials 
had taken Louisburg, and had borne a conspicuous part in the 
capture of Havana, but on the former occasion, they had been 
assisted by a British fleet, and, on the latter, had co-operated with 
sritish regiments. It was true, also, that already on May 9, 1775, 
Ethan Allen, at the head of a handful of Green Mountain Boys, had 
surprised Fort Ticonderoga, but that had been a bloodless victory. 
It is true, moreover, that the so-called battle of Bunker Hill, 
which really was fought on Breed’s Hill, was ostensibly a reverse 
for the patriot cause, since the strategic position occupied had to 
be abandoned to the British. That the Americans, nevertheless, 
achieved a moral victory which had a tremendous effect upon their 
national fortunes is undeniable. The number of the killed and 
wounded in the British army in this action was at least 1,054, in- 
cluding 83 commissioned officers. For nearly half an hour the 
British had encountered a continued sheet of fire from the Pro- 
vincials, and the action was hot for double that period. The 
steadiness of the Colonials astounded old British soldiers, who con- 
fessed in bewilderment that they had never seen the like. As 
Bancroft has pointed out, the battle of Quebec, which won half a 
continent for England, did not cost the lives of so many of her 
officers as did the battle of Bunker Hill, which gained nothing but 
a place of encampment. The events of the day convinced Washing- 
ton that the liberties of America were safe, and Franklin wrote to 
his English friends: ‘“ The Americans will fight; England has lost 
her colonies forever.” A like profound impression was produced 
on the British commander, General Gage. He wrote to Lord Dart- 
mouth in England: ‘ The success, which was very necessary in 
our present position, cost us dear. The number of. killed and 
wounded is greater than our forces can afford. The trials we have 
had show that the rebels are not the despicable rabble too many 
have supposed them to be.” He added that, ‘ The conquest of this 
country will not be easy. In all their wars against the French 
the Provincials never showed so much conduct, attention, and 
perseverance as they do now. I think it my duty to let Your Lord- 
ship know the true situation of affairs.” There is no doubt that 
the gallantry and fortitude evinced by the Provincials at Bunker 
Hill started the wave of admiration and sympathy by which the 
French people was to be swept into an alliance with the thirteen 
colonies. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia on June 18, 1778, by the British 
forces under Sir Henry Clinton marks the date when British 
generals and statesmen recognized, though they would not yet 
acknowledge, that a reconquest of the colonies was impossible. 
From their point of view, Burgoyne’s surrender in the preceding 
October had been much more than counterbalanced by the two de- 
feats which Washington had suffered at the hands of Sir William 
Howe, and by the occupation of Philadelphia, which, at that time, 
was by far the most populous and opulent of American cities. 
Could the British have kept Philadelphia, it is probable that the 
colonies would eventually have succumbed, owing to the exhaustion 
of their resources. They would have kept it in spite of the news 
that France had formed an alliance with the Americans, and was 
about to despatch a fleet and army to their assistance, but for the 
memorable fact that Washington had managed to keep his levies 
together amid the dreadful privations of the winter at Valley 
Forge, and by the month of June had brought them to such a pitch 
of efficiency that Clinton had no wish to meet them in the field. 
From what took place a few days later at the battle of Monmouth, 
it is plain that Clinton was well advised in evacuating Philadel- 
phia, for, had he waited till Washington had been reinforced by a 
few French regiments, and until a French fleet had gained control 
of the Delaware, he could scarcely have avoided the fate which, 
some three years afterward, was to overtake Cornwallis. New 
York the British could hold, and did hold, until after peace was 
declared, but, from the moment that their grasp on Philadelphia 
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had to be relaxed, it was manifest to sagacious onlookers that 
their cause was lost. Not only Pennsylvanians, therefore, but all 
Americans, do well to recall with exultation the departure of Sir 
Henry Clinton from Philadelphia. 

The turning-point in the civil war should indisputably be 
identified with the early days of July, 1863, when the capture of 
Vicksburg and the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg came together. As 
it turned out, the war being protracted almost two years longer, the 
capture of Vicksburg was of great importance, as assuring to the 
Union forces the command of the Mississippi, but it would have 
had but little bearing on the outcome of the struggle had Lee 
triumphed at Gettysburg. It will be remembered that the Con- 
federate advance had almost reached Harrisburg, and had thrown 
the cities of Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia into great 
alarm. The alarm would have proved well grounded had Meade’s 
army met with defeat, for it is now generally admitted that in that 
event, nothing could have prevented Lee from moving successfully 
on those great centres of population, and it is probable that he 
could have dictated terms of peace in the Federal capital. The 
fact that the fighting continued for three days bears witness to 
the poignant distinctness with which the commanders on both sides 
recognized how much was staked upon the battle, and it must have 
been with a foreboding that the Confederate cause was doomed 
that Lee at last gave the order to retreat. Never again, save when 
Early essayed his reckless and abortive raid, were the standards 
of the Confederacy to be seen north of the Potomac. How it came 
to pass that the victor of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville was 
to be vanquished in Pennsylvania has long been, and is still, a 
subject of eager but friendly discussion among Federal. and Con- 
federate survivors of the three eventful days at Gettysburg. Lee’s 
failure has been variously attributed to the absence of Stonewall 
Jackson, who had been killed at Chancellorsville, to the fact that 
Stuart’s cavalry was too far distant when the action began, and to 
some shortcoming on the part of Longstreet. As it is, it is 
generally admitted that Lee was measurably successful on the 
first of the three July days, and that, at the close of the second, 
the advantages were still with him in respect of the positions 
gained and of the losses experienced, and through the acquisition 
of a larger number of fresh troops. On the other hand, an 
eminent military critic, General Sir Edward B. Hamley, formerly 
Commandant of the British Staff College, holds that Lee’s defeat 
at Gettysburg was due to a grave initiatory mistake of his own. 
He has pointed out that the lines of operation followed by Meade 
and Lee respectively from the Potomac, met at an acute angle in 
Gettysburg, and that Lee, being at the point of the angle, attacked, 
forming front oblique to his line of retreat, with his left thrown 
forward considerably off that line; whereas, by withdrawing a 
short distance from Gettysburg toward Fairfield, and manceuvring 
by his right, he could have forced Meade to retreat and fight in a 
flank position. Whether or no this fundamental weakness is 
rightly imputed to Lee’s tactics, it is certain that, after Gettys- 
burg, the war was prosecuted by the Confederates in despair rather 
than in hope. Other battles were to be fought, in which the forces 
under Grant and Meade were to suffer tremendous slaughter, but 
there was to be none so gigantic, none in which victory was to be 
so indispensable and so decisive, as it was in the battle which took 
place at Gettysburg. 





What are the Bars to Sympathy between 
England and the United States P 


Mr. Wynpuam, Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, speaking the other day at a dinner of the PilgrimS Club in 
London, said that one of the motives impelling him to introduce 
the Irish Land Purchase bill had been the hope of gaining the 
approval and good-will of the American people. His desire was, 
he said, to make of Ireland a link binding together Great Britain 
and the United States, instead of what she has long been, a 
chasm dividing the two countries. That is a generous aspiration, 
and we should like to see it fulfilled, though we are not sure that 
even the complete reconciliation of Irishmen to British rule would 
remove all of the barriers to a cordial understanding between 
Englishmen and Americans. There is no doubt that the immi- 
gration of Irishmen, driven from their native soil by destitution 
or by wrongs, introduced into our population an element of 
bitter and persistent hostility to Great Britain. Such was the 
outcome of the exodus of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from Ulster 
during the ten years preceding the Revolutionary war; it is, in 
truth, a matter of record that men born in the north of Ireland 
constituted a considerable fraction of the Continental army. The 
proportions of this anti-British element were immensely magni- 
fied when, after 1846, famine and despair forced hundreds of 
thousands of Catholic Irishmen to seek refuge on our shores. The 
aggregate number of Irish emigrants who came hither during the 
five ensuing decades has been computed at many millions, and as 
they were very prolific, their descendants now undoubtedly form 















































































































an important factor of the nation. So far as we know, there are 
no Catholic Irishmen in the United States, and very few Scotch- 
Irish, who are not convinced that the land of their forefathers 
has been for centuries the victim of maltreatment at English 
hands. The influence of so large a body of citizens on American 
public opinion could not fail to be deep and wide, and that in- 
fluence was furthered by the belief, natural to so-called native- 
Americans,—by which term we designate, for the sake of con- 
venience, the descendants of Englishmen and Scotchmen,—that 
nothing could be more reasonable and righteous than Ireland’s de- 
mand for such a measure of home rule as is enjoyed by every one 
of our States within the Union. From our point of view, the 
Irish people might safely be intrusted with as large powers of 
self-government as are now exercised under our Constitution by the 
States which seceded in 1861. That the concession of such powers 
to Irishmen might require a readjustment of the unwritten Brit- 
ish Constitution seems to us no valid bar to the satisfaction of 
their wish. 

Such being the position taken with reference to the Irish demand 
for home rule by a vast majority of native Americans, as well as 
by their fellow citizens of Irish birth or descent, it is not to be 
supposed that the passage of the proposed Land Purchase bill, 
even should that measure receive several desirable amendments, 
will at once transform Ireland from an obstruction to international 
friendship into a promoter and cementer thereof. Not for a mo- 
ment would we seem to fail to appreciate the admirable aims of 
Mr. Wyndham’s epoch-making project. The offer to lend to the 
Irish peasantry five hundred million dollars, and to supplement 
the loan with a free gift of sixty million dollars, must be recog- 
nized as an act of unparalleled munificence, when we call to mind 
the enormous burdens which the South-African war has imposed 
upon the British treasury. If the bill embodying that splendid 
offer shall become a law, it will undoubtedly go far toward solving, 
though it will not altogether solve, the agrarian problem which 
for hundreds of years has lain at the root of Ireland’s misery. 
To convert Irish tenants into landowners, however, will not suffice 
to make them contented and loyal subjects of the British crown, 
so long as all the legislation affecting their local interests is 
enacted in a distant, alien, and usually indifferent Parliament, 
wherein less than a sixth of the elective members are Irishmen. 
Irishmen will never be satisfied, and not only Irish-Americans, but 
a great majority of native Americans, hoid that Irishmen ought 
not to be satisfied, until the management of their local affairs be 
committed to a Dublin legislature. . Very much has been gained, 
however, when a representative of the Unionist party proves in a 
most impressive way his willingness to aid Irishmen to recover 
the control of their native soil. That such a step should be taken 
under a Unionist government may be accepted as an augury of 
the eventual triumph of home rule. Let Irishmen once acquire 
a legislature of their own in Dublin for the superintendence of 
their local affairs, and Irish-Americans will gradually learn to re- 
gard Englishmen with confidence and amity, and any attempt of 
theirs to maintain a contrary attitude would meet with but little 
countenance on the part of native-mericans. 

Even should, however, a self-governing Ireland become as tran- 
quil and as loyal as is Yorkshire, and even should the former hos- 
tility of Irishmen to England disappear, there would still remain 
one obstacle to an entire community of interest and the develop- 
ment of a lively sympathy between Great Britain and the United 
States. That last obstacle would be removed if the British gov- 
ernment would heal the Anglo-Saxon schism on this continent by 
urging the provinces of the Canadian Dominion to become States 
in the American Union. So long as we are compelled to look upon 
British North America as politically foreign and industrially com- 
petitive, just so long will it prove difficult to bring about a 
league of hearts between the British monarchy and the great 
American republic. Not in the fantastic dream of a consolidated 
British Empire, but in the reasonable hope of the indissoluble 
friendship of the United States, lies the key of England’s safety 
and prosperity. That hope will scarcely be fulfilled so long as 
Canada remains an alien and a rival country, but nothing could 
stop its fulfilment were Canada a part of the United States. 
Were all that part of North America wherein the English tongue 
is spoken to be compacted in a single commonwealth, it would be 
bound to England by indestructible ties, for it would see in her 
an indispensable customer, and, in return, would be recognized 
as an indispensable purveyor. Under such circumstances no formal 
alliance would be needed, for the law of self-preservation would 
constrain us to side with our principal customer against any hostile 
combination of the Continental powers. Her war-ships and ours 
would jointly patroi the North Atlantic, and assure the regular 
transit of food products, and thus would England be forever safe- 
guarded against the dread of being forced by famine into con- 
cessions fatal to her dignity and power. 

It may be said that England cannot, with any show of de- 
cency, urgé the Canadians to enter the American Union, if they 
profess a preference for allegiance to the British crown. We reply 
that it is not only the right, but the duty, of a parent to commend 
to a child a course of conduct which must undoubtedly conduce to 
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its present and its future welfare. No thoughtful Englishman 
will deny that free trade with the United States would be of in- 
estimable benefit to Canada. There is good reason to believe that, 
were the Canadian provinces admitted as States into the Amer- 
ican Union, their growth in population and wealth would be one 
of the most astonishing phenomena of the twentieth century. —In- 
stead of having cause to reproach their mother-country for ad- 
vising them to seek political incorporation with their American 
neighbors, the Canadians would quickly have cause to bless her. 
Assuredly, they could not love her less because her maternal fore- 
sight had discerned that their well-being and their progress are 
inseparable from a reunion of the Anglo-Saxon race in North 
America. The day would inevitably come when Canadian gratitude 
and American sympathy would repay a thousandfold their debt 
to her wisdom and her magnanimity. It is, in a word, not difficult 
for England to gain the ardent and imperishable friendship of the 
United States. She has only to deal justly with Ireland and wisely 
with British North America. That way lie peace, and security, 
and honor. 





The Iowa Convention 


THE eyes of politicians in both parties are now fixed upon Towa, 
in which a State convention will assemble on July 1, because in 
that State a large, if not a dominant section of the Republican 
party has professed to wish such a revision of the Dingley tariff 
as shall adjust it to existing commercial and industrial conditions. 
The friends of Governor Cummins, the principal advocate of the 
so-called “ Iowa Idea,” will probably control the convention, but it 
is believed that the platform will be colorless. Senator Allison, 
who has long been credited with peculiar tact and adroitness in the 
role of “ harmonizer,” and “ facing both ways,” is to frame the 
platform, we are told, on the congenial principle of “ keeping in 
the middle of the road.” That is to say, he will recommend a re- 
vision of the tariff, “when necessary,” but he will add that the 
necessity has not as yet arisen. He will further declare that to 
consider tariff legislation at this time would be inopportune, be- 
cause it would unsettle business conditions, and would interrupt 
the commercial and industrial prosperity that the country is en- 
joying. We have heard this argument before, but another one 
attributed to Senator Allison is comparatively new, namely, that a 
political party cannot be expected to commit itself on a vital ques- 
tion when it is on the eve of a Presidential campaign. That is 
to say, tariff revisionists are to be invited to maintain in power a 
party that will not even promise to make any concession to their 
views. If Iowa can be carried on such a platform as that, it is 
evident that revisionist sentiment has made but very little progress 
among Republicans in that State. Only those who shut their eyes 
to the lessons of recent political history can, for a moment, enter- 
tain the notion that no pledges need to be exacted, but that the 
Republican party, if allowed to continue in power for another 
quadrennial term, will voluntarily make substantial reductions 
in important schedules of the Dingley tariff. What kind of reduc- 
tion may be expected from the Republicans was inadvertently 
exemplified by Representative Hepburn of Iowa, when he pointed 
out the other day that in 1883 the duty on steel rails was some- 
thing like $28 a ton, whereas now it was only $8.86. Behold, he 
said, how thoroughly the Republican party deserves the confidence 
of reasonable revisionists! In twenty years it has spontaneously 
cut down the duty on an important product by something like 70 
per cent. He forgot to add that, when the duty on steel rails was 
$28 per ton, the price of rails was about $160, or, in other words, 
the duty was less than 20 per cent. of the price. At present the 
price of steel rails is only some $30 per ton, and the duty, al- 
though but $8.86, is equivalent to nearly 30 per cent. of the price, 
or, in other words, bears a much higher proportion thereto than 
it did twenty years ago. Mr. Hepburn knows very well that no 
genuine revision of the Dingley tariff, nor any application of its 
reciprocity clauses, except in the case of Cuba, can be looked for 
from the Republican party. 





The Wilmington Lynching 


NEVER has. there been witnessed in any of the Southern States 
a more ferocious punishment of a hideous crime than was inflicted 
in Wilmington, Delaware, on the morning of June 23, on the 
negro assailant and murderer of a young white woman, the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. E. A. Bishop. Having been pronounced 
guilty of the crime by a coroner’s jury, the negro was taken by 
a mob from the workhouse where he was imprisoned, conveyed to 
the scene of the crime, and there burned at the stake. This de- 
plorable outburst of savagery might probably have been averted 
had the Delaware judges granted the request of the Attorney- 
General of the State that a court might be convoked and a grand 
jury empanelled, so that the accused person might be speedily in- 
dicted and tried. The judges rejected the request on the ground 
that the suggested proceeding would constitute an undesirable 

















































































precedent. One incident of this horrible affair has never been, so 
far as we know, paralleled in any of the Southern States. On 
the evening of Sunday, June 21, a Presbyterian minister, in Wil- 
mington, addressing his congregation from the pulpit, declared 
the ravisher and murderer ought to be lynched, unless the judges 
would reconsider their decision, and provide for the prompt trial 
of the criminal. This exhibition of a violent and vindictive spirit 
on the part of a minister of the Gospel, preaching in a city that 
stands midway between Philadelphia and Washington, shows that 
the feeling with which white men regard the new negro crime is 
quite as intense and uncontrollable at the North as it is at the 
South. Hereafter, when Southerners are reproached for outbreaks 
of mob violence in their section under like provocation, they will 
be able to point to the scene enacted in Wilmington, Delaware, as 
a proof that the passions of white men are not changed by geo- 
graphical lines. What really has changed in both sections is the 
attitude of the negro toward white women. As we pointed out 
not long ago, there is not a recorded example of an assault hav- 
ing been committed on a white woman by a negro in the Southern 
States before the civil war, nor, as far as we know, was there a 
single instance of such an offence in the Northern States either, 
during the ante-bellum epoch, although some of them contained 
a good many negro inhabitants. That is why we are justified in 
speaking of the “new” negro crime, and may well ask ourselves 
to what deep-seated and far-reaching causes the phenomenon should 
be attributed. We, ourselves, as we have formerly said, are in- 
clined to think it directly traceable to the notions of equality 
implanted in ignorant and brutal negroes by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments of the Federal Constitution, and by the 
practical applications thereof in the carpet-bag governments of 
the Reconstruction period, and in the deference paid in many 
Northern States to the negro vote. A telling piece of evidence 
in favor of this theory is the fact,-if it be one,—it is reported on 
good authority—that in Mississippi since the blacks were practi- 
cally disfranchised in that State, there has not been a single 
instance of the crime against white women. Before the new 
State Constitution of Mississippi became operative, the crime was 
by: no means infrequent in that commonwealth, and it provoked 
just such summary vengeance as was visited upon it in Wilming- 
ton. The truth seems to be that in such cases the laws, as com- 
monly administered, are felt to be too slow and inefficient to 
satisfy an outraged sense of justice, and the instinct of racial 
self-preservation from loathsome contamination. 


“ 





Ambassador White’s Advice to Millionaires 


In a speech delivered in New Haven, on June 22, at a meeting of 
his class—the class of *53 of Yale University—Mr. Andrew D. 
White, lately ambassador to Germany, described what he main- 
tained would prove “a paying investment,” and commended it to 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, and other American pos: 
sessors of enormous capital. What he would like them to do is 
to pick out some twenty-five universities in the United States, and 
to endow therein professorships for the purpose of teaching young 
men to become legislators, administrators of public affairs, and 
diplomatists. We think that in this country such endowments 
would be a waste of money. They might be useful in England, 
where the sons of aristocrats, or plutocrats, may look forward 
to permanent careers in Parliament, in diplomacy, or in the civil 
administration of India, or of the crown colonies. Under our 
political and social conditions, no such careers can be counted 
upon with any approach to certainty by young Americans of any 
class. So far as all young Americans, except an_ infinitesimal 
fraction, are concerned, they have their living to make, and they 
are too well informed to expect to make it in politics. Yet, if 
rare exceptions be neglected, politics, is the sole gate through which 
admission to legislative, administrative, and diplomatic functions 
is attainable. After a man has achieved success in business or 
professional life, he may, if he pleases, enter the political arena, 
and, as experience has shown, the same qualities that served him 
in the former vocation are likely to advance him in the field of 
public affairs. Senator Hanna is only one of a thousand memor- 
able examples of the ease and efficiency with which a successful 
business man can apply his faculties to administration and legis- 
lation. As for a lawyer, it has been assumed in all countries 
and ages that he will be qualified to legislate. To allot any con- 
siderable part of the limited time at the disposal of a young man 
in a university to instruction in legislation, administration and 
diplomacy would be, it seems to us, inexpedient, unless you could, 
at the same time, guarantee him immediate and continued employ- 
ment in those vocations, together with a permanent, or continually 
ascending, salary, commensurate with his reasonable desires. That 
is precisely what Parliament, the India civil service, the crown- 
colony service, and the diplomatic service of Great Britain offer 
young Englishmen of the aristocracy and higher middle class. 
We have no such class in this country, and, even if we should 
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ultimately evolve one, it could never, under our political system, 
find permanent employment for its sons in legislation, administra- 
tion or diplomacy. The truth is that Mr. Andrew D. White has 
made the mistake of assuming that his personal experience, which 
is almost unique, is at all likely to be, or could be, that of the 
average university graduate, who, as we have said, has got to 
earn his living and amass a competence before he can afford to 
enter public life. Mr. White, by a rare accident, has led the life 
of an exemplary English aristocrat. He has not had to earn his 
living, but, instead of squandering his fortune and his energies, he 
has, from the outset, been actuated by a laudable desire to dis- 
tinguish himself in the administration of academic and public 
affairs. A poor young man could not be reasonably expected to 
emulate his career. 





Women and Boredom 


A RECENT French weekly treats the subject of the boredom of 
women with much solemnity and not a little vituperation— 
“Woman,” it says, “is bored by reason of the indigence of her 
nature and the inferiority of her social condition. Her boredom is 
innate and organic, and is due to the essential poverty of her sensa- 
tions and the lack of continuity of her impulses. Few roads are 
open to her; she has access to few crafts or professions. By birth 
she is relegated to mediocre employments and posts without ap- 
plause; she lives under the surveillance of opinion; she can never 
call herself free; she cannot go where she chooses, nor appear 
alone where she pleases; she is condemned to the management of 
a house and the guardianship of a home. It is a hard fate. To 
bear it without impatience one must be endowed with a talent for 
mechanical activities and habitual sleepiness. The domestic affair 
to be reorganized daily is a veritable web of Penelope, wearisome 
to an unspeakable degree.” 

The article gives itself to the most despondent statement of the 
case, and offers no remedy. America, the soil upon which most 
problems are solving, is again the place where this question of the 
scope of woman’s freedom is being tried. It is fair to say that in 
thickly populated districts more women suffer from nervous pros- 
tration than from ennuyé. Certainly here, almost all the crafts 
and many of the professions are open to woman—not begrudgingly 
open, but freely and fairly open. Medicine and literature have 
thrown the gates wide; only the more conservative sects debar 
the right of public preaching, and if she has attained little in the 
legal profession, she would be the first to admit that logic and 
legality are not of the native bias of the feminine mind. 

As to Penelope’s web, the years are lessening the burden by 
mechanical devices for lightening work, by domestic conveniences 
innumerable, and ultimately, doubtless, the great servant question 
will be solved. Servants, unfortunately, are not trained to their 
craft. They take a place, trusting to luck that they will know 
what to do, and manage somehow to do it. Some of them resent 
their position and do their work grudgingly without a standard. 
If domestic schools inspired the zeal for domestic service that 
normal colleges and kindergarten training-schools do for the work 
they teach, the millennium would be heaving over the horizon line. 
And if there were training-schools for mistresses where they were 
taught patience, system, consideration, respect for inferiors and 
care for detail—who knows but the millennium would come sailing 
over seas to us. Domestic servants can only be supposed to feel a 
real interest in their work where they feel a real interest in their 
mistress, therefore, the first rule laid down in the mistress’s train- 
ing-school should be: “ Be charming to your servants.” To be 
charming to husband and children is an old creed, but to be loved 
by the rest of one’s household is almost as important to peace and 
order. Many of the wheels of the domestic machinery would be 
oiled if the mistresses were schooled in having an eye to the comfort 
and the diversion of their servants. Harriet Martineau used to 
call in her domestics every morning, and spend a half-hour reading 
and discussing with them the foreign news in the daily papers. 
But if this is carrying theory far afield, at least it ought to be 
as much a part of domestic economy for servants to have a tidy 
place to rest in, with cards and games and a few books and a 
pictorial paper or two as it is for the mistress to have a sitting- 
room. And this is not extravagance; it can be done as easily in 
a flat at $400 a year as in a manor-house. 

These details, the care to diffuse charm and harmony over a 
given space in the universe—who cares how big or how little the 
plot provided it is exquisite as far as it goes—these create an in- 
terest as vital in the domestic routine as the passion for fidelity 
did, in the web of Penelope. Mrs. Wiggs never knew ennuyé in the 
cabbage-patch; we have seen the very family the Higher Journalist 
depicts with so much feeling, of twelve children, where they keep 
one girl, and the washing is done at home, and found them ignorant 
of the meaning of the word boredom. 

Wherever a life is lived with zeal, wherever there is a standard 
striven for and gradually approached, there—be the conditions 
what they may—boredom is strangled, 


















































































































NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 


This portrait is reproduced from a hitherto unpublished miniature of George Washington painted by Fohn Trumbull, 
the famous Colonial painter, whose ‘* Signing of the Declaration of Independence”’ and ‘‘ Surrender of Cornwallis’’ hang 
in the Capitol.at Washington. The picture was left as a legacy to an old family in Kansas. It has passed through 
various hands during the last eighty years, and the original is now in the possession of a family in New Orleans 
















Diversions of the 


HE Office Boy looked in and said, with rather more cere- 


mony than he ordinarily used with the visitors of the 


Higher Journalist, ‘** The Shade of M. Emile Zola.” 
The higher journalist jumped from his chair, and cleared 
another, which he did not think would give under a shade, 
and called out, with a promptness that he hoped the Shade of M. 
Zola would appreciate, “ Oh! show him in at once.” 
’ The Shade eytered, grave, simple, serious, and the journalist 
made as if taking his hand, which really went to nothing in his 
grasp, and pursued smilingly, * 1 was just thinking of you!” 

“Apropos of M. Edmond Rostand’s welcome at the French 
Academy?” the Shade suggested, as he sat diaphanously down in 
the chair politely indicated by a wave of the higher journalist’s 
hand. 

“ Precisely!” 

* And you were wondering what I thought of it? There seemed 
to be some question on that point in the Elysian Fields. Several 
of the older fellows spoke to me about it, as if 1 must be especially 
interested. Voltaire got a good deal of fun out of it, and I think 
he wished to get some out of me. We 
are very good friends, you know. He 


Higher Journalist 


The Apotheosis of M. Rostand 


“Oh, yes, it is what people like! That is what mystifies, and 
what might well madden me, if shades could lose their minds. 
You know,” he pursued vividly, “ what my literary life was—a long 
battle, by precept and example, for the true, the real, and how I 
so far outlived myself as to know that I had lost it?” 

“ Yes, it was pathetic enough.” 

“Pathetic? It was tragic. Think of my having downed such 
giants as Victor Hugo, to be myself downed in turn by such 
pygmies as Loti and Rostand! They might have left me out of 
their Academy, which I tried to force my way into chiefly because 
it stood historically for literature, but to let in the like of that 
‘L’Aiglon’ juggler, that ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ conjurer! He 
talked, did he, of sincere passion and emotion? He never, so far 
as his work shows, felt a touch of either! He is factitious from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, and is incapable of 
even imagining life, let alone portraying it!” 

“You are severe, cher maitre,” the higher journalist deprecated. 

“Ah, severe! What would you have?” The Shade spread his 
transparent hands and shrugged his translucent shoulders. ‘I 

never knew how to spare. Mes Haines 
is not a pretty book. I had to tell the 





does me the honor to fancy that I once 
behaved in the case of a poor Jew as he 
once behaved in the case of a poor Prot- 
estant. But he likes his joke, and he 
pretended to taste a delightful irony in a 
success that put a signal stamp on my re- 
peated failures. But there were others 
who could not enjoy the incident so 
much: Flaubert, the Goncourts, Daudet, 
Maupassant. Voltaire insisted that they 
ought not to take such a thing seriously.” 

“Most people seem to have done so,” 
the higher journalist said. ‘The ae- 
counts of the affair cabled across. to us 
were very impressive.” 

“JT hadn’t seen them,” the Shade re- 
plied. ‘ What were the chief incidents?” 

“There never was such an excitement 
about the admission of any member of 
the Academy. Thousands of people ap- 
plied for the six hundred places open to 
the public, and they would have been 
willing to pay anything for seats. But 
the great distinction of the affair was 
the presence of women famous in the 
world of art and almost of fashion. Mlle. 
Bernhardt, with her son, was there ‘in a 
fur boa, and a green straw hat with 
changing shades.’ ‘ La divine Bertet’ was 
‘dressed with supreme refinement in a 
beige toilet lightly dashed with blue, and 
wore a straw hat, lampion shape, trimmed 
with pink feathers. Mme. le Bargy wore 
a large tulle hat, Louis XIV. style, 
with a striking white mantle, embroider- 
ed with black and silver. Then,’ the 
higher journalist read from a newspaper 
he had taken up, “‘ there were the Com- 
tesse Greffulhe, very beautiful in her 
black toilet, with a large Gainsborough 
hat: Mme. Emile Deschanel, with a Wat- 





truth as I knew it, and I had to show life 
as I saw it. Why should I now commence 
mincing matters?” 

“Oh, merely, I thought in the other 
world one learned a little patience, per- 
haps. Why, in fact, should you be im- 
patient with the inevitable? It is not all 
nourishing food at life’s feast. Some- 
where in the courses, the unwholesome 
things must come in: the hors-d’euvre, 
the made dishes, the entrées, the flummery. 
This is the moment of flummery, all over 
the world. We have fed full of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, and now we want a little saw- 
dust with whipped cream or beaten egg 
on it. You belonged to a great time, but 
that time is passed or passing. You were 
of the age of those great Frenchmen of 
yours, whom you have mentioned, and of 
the great Russians, the great Spaniards, 
the great Italians, the great Norwegians, 
but you could not expect your age to last 
always. Now, the age of unreality, of the 
theatre in literature, has come, and you 
must take your outings after having had 
your innings. You don’t suppose Victor 
Hugo particularly liked being toppled over 
by you, with all the romanticistic tradi- 
tion?” 

*“No, I don’t suppose that he did.” 

“Then you must not object to his being 
set on his legs again. The romanticistic 
tradition is not here to stay, I dare say. 
After sawdust with whipped cream or 
beaten egg on it, we shall want some 
honest victual again, and then we shall 
come back to you and to the other chefs 
of your school.” 

“Oh, no!” the Shade responded, with a 
shake of the head that made the journal- 
ist tremble a little for it. ‘* You will not 











teau hat, trimmed with roses, and a beige 
costume; Mme. de Saint Victor, in black, 
with tulle hat; the Baronne de Bourgoing 
(Mile. Reichenberg), in a hat trimmed 
with Maréchal Niel roses, and a dress in 
peacock blue. There were also Mme. Jules Claretie, in black; Mme. 
de Pienebourg, very stylish, in a leghorn straw hat trimmed with 
a large bird of paradise.’ ” 

The Shade of M. Zola smiled, and he asked, “Is that all?” in a 
tone which the journalist could not take as referring to the mil- 
linery of the ladies. 

“No, M. Rostand made a speech, chiefly ‘in favor of sincere 
passion and emotion, as opposed to the sterility of raillery,’ and 
M. de Vogué responded in a speech ‘ interesting and full of pretty 
conceits,’ with a personal allusion to: Mlle. Bernhardt, which the 
audience loudly applauded.” 

“It was apparently the easiest way of dealing with a writer 
like M. Rostand. for a critic who has done so much to make us ac- 
quainted with those mighty Russian realists, the absolute opposites 
of M. Rostand, in every theory and practice of art. Faney the 
same man praising their work and then praising his!” the Shade 
exclaimed. 

“It would be difficult.” the higher journalist owned, “ but per- 
haps not impossible. We must tolerate every species in the world 
of art.” 

“ Every species, yes, except the artificial, the unnatural. That 
species we ought never to tolerate.” 

The higher journalist made his reflection that M. Zola seemed 
to have been emulous, in Elysium, of the example of the Bourbons 
on earth, where they learned nothing and forgot nothing. But he 
did not think it well to go beyond saying, “ It is what people like.” 
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come back to us. Yeu will revere us as 
classics, but you will not read us. You 
will at best read those writers of your 
own generation who will have learned the 
truth from us.” 

“Well, do you want the earth—always,” the higher journalist 
asked, “ when you have all eternity for your own, over there?) Why 
need you object to the apotheosis of M. Rostand? Have you never 
heard that an Illinois court has pronounced him guilty of plagiariz- 
from-an Illinois ‘dramatist, from whom M. Rostand purloined 
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ing 
the leading ideas of his ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ 

“How could that be?” the Shade eagerly inquired. 

’* How could it not be, when the inventions of romanticism are 
invariable, and the romanticists must always be stealing from one 
another? You have made us believe that it is only reality which is 
always new, and full of original situations and motives. It is no 
more than just that M. Rostand should be elected to the French 
Academy when an Illinois. court has condemned him for larceny 
from an Illinois dramatist, whose hands in ‘turn may _ not 
have been perfectly clean. Have you never heard of that inci- 
dent? Though at that time you were preoccupied with the Dreyfus 
affair!” 

The Shade’s mind seemed to waver momentarily from himself. 
“ Ah,” he sighed, “ is it any better with the Jews now?” 

“Well, they are killing them off in Russia, without the legal 
processes which you used in France to convict Dreyfus. It is the 
oscillation of the pendulum in that direction. It has to swing both 
ways, or else stop, and if it stopped, there would be an end of time.” 

The Shade shivered, and said, as he rose, “ There are some ad- 
vantages in being dead, after all. We don’t change. Stop! You 
needn’t call your boy to show me out. I will just vanish.” 







































































































































“RELIANCE,” “CONSTITUTION,” AND “COLUMBIA” CROSSING 
THE LINE 


The three candidates for the honor of defending the ‘‘ America’s’? Cup were photographed as they crossed the line 
in one of the recent trial races. It is seldom that so even a start as this is made in racing the great go-jooters 
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Through American England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, Fune 18, 1903. 
OOD Americans may go to Paris when they die, but they 
certainly come to England while they are ‘alive... The 
countryis sWarming with them—whether more or less 
so this year than in other years I do not:know. At any 
rate, their ubiquity is palpable enough. Go where you 
will about tewn, in Bloomsbury, Piccadilly, or the residential West 
End, you will find in a twenty minutes’ walk representatives of 





Drawn by W. Hatherell 


You will find... . representatives of every State in the Union 


every State im the Union. They seem almost to. monopolize the 
‘buses, they overrun all the best hotels, they are crowding all the 
show-places with a fervor of: idolatry that is the annual surprise 
of the stolid, imperturbable Englishman. And London, you may be 
sure, lays itself out for thém. It is an English axiom that. the 
road to an American’s pocket lies: through his or her patriotism. 
The Stars and Stripes accordingly floats temptingly from all the 
largest stores, summer sales are advertised “ specially for the con- 
venience of American visitors,” and the most unmitigatedly Eng- 
lish stores blossom out into the quaintest devices for entrapping 
the dolar,—vow. that they sell ‘“ American candy,” and will even 
experiment with some fantastic “machine that calls itself an 
* American soda-fountain.” The bait seems to be pretty cheer- 
fully taken, but not, I think, to anything like the extent that rumor 
makes out. The enormous sums that Americans are said to spend 
annually in England are for the most part imaginative merely. 
By far the greater proportion of the invaders are people of mod- 
erate means, who have had to economize for the, trip, and, when 
in London, mingle the pleasures of sight-seeing with the horrors 
of a Bloomsbury boarding-house. They throng Westminster Ab- 
bey, and visit the Tower and the Cheshire Cheese and the Wallace 
collection—and all the other places that Londoners know nothing 
of; they haunt the British Museum and Carlyle’s house, and fill the 
coaches that start from Northumberland Avenue for Windsor and 
Dorking and Hampton Court; they are the keenest patrons of the 
Row, and stand at Hyde Park Corner for hours, camera in hand, 
waiting to “snap” the King and Queen on their evening drive; 
but though they see everything and “do” everything, and no 
doubt have a thunderingly good time, they do nothing to support 
the English conviction—which, nevertheless, is imperishable—that 
every American, and especially every American who visits England, 
is a millionaire. 

But it is-in the provinces, and not in London, that Americans 
really rule the roost; and it is the provinces and especially the 
Midlands, the Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick part, that I meant 
by the heading of this letter. That district may without any ex- 
aggeration be called American England. On the streets, at the 
hotels, along the blossoming, unforgettable Warwickshire lanes, 
and more particularly and insistently at the show-places, Shake- 
speare’s house, Ann Hathaway’s cottage, Warwick Castle, the 
Leycester Hospital, and so on, you hear the same answer to the 
inevitable question,—* Eighty per cent. of our visitors are Amer- 
icans.” I have just returned from a few days’ trip in that neigh- 
borhood, and can testify to the correctness of the estimate. If any- 
thing it is under the mark. I looked at the register of the “ Red 
Horse Hotel” at Stratford-on-Avon, the famous old hostelry where 
Washington Trying stayed, and where there is a room wholly given 
up to memorials’ of him, and turned*over twenty pages without 
finding a single English name and address. The “Red Horse” re- 
minds me of the dilemma in which members of the American colony 
in London are annually placed. Each spring-time come letters 
from one’s American friends asking one to engage rooms for them 
“at some dear old English hostelry, where the floors are sanded, 
you know, and the sheets kept in lavender, and there is a jolly- 








looking landlord with a lot of old brass candlesticks on his coffee- 
room mantel-piece, and where a Sam Weller will clean our shoes 
for us, and where we can live for a dollar a day.” One simply has 
to reply that such places don’t exist any more, at any rate not in 
London, and that for the rest the notion that England is a cheap 
place to live or travel in is just a fairy-tale and nothing more. 
From Stratford one goes inevitably to Warwick, another Eng- 
lish town with a population of American visitors, a pleasant ten 
miles’ drive through the heart of the country, between hedges 
topped with May and chestnut blossom, past stately old homes 
standing in the depths of smooth parks—Charlecote Hall among 
them, where Shakespeare stole his deer—over as typical a stretch 
of the plump, smiling English landscape as one could wish for. 
I never take such a drive without a growing conviction that 
Matthew Arnold was widely and wildly wrong if he meant to in- 
clude the peasantry among his “ brutalized Jower classes.” So far 
from being brutalized, the English farm laborer shows more of 
the wsthetic sense than any peasantry in Europe, the French not 
even excepted. Enter any cottage you please and you will find it 
an object-lesson in tidiness, the walls spotlessly whitewashed in- 
side and out, the floors scrubbed and polished, the table linen as 
clean as it is simple. But it is more particularly outside the house 
that the English laborer’s good taste shows itself. No farm-hand 
is so poor as not to be rich enough to have his little garden; and 
however small, it is always well kept, the walks are rolled and 
gravelled and bordered with stocks and evergreen, every inch is 
utilized and the charming English flowers always to be seen. A 
cottage without a flower-pot in every window, without ivy or some 
flowering vine or a rose-tree covering its walls, is no cottage at all 
to the English laborer. You pass by many a little hamlet made up 
of exquisite items like this on your way to Warwick, the castle 
walls of which beckon grayly from the distance. A fine old English 
town, echoing to American feet, American voices, American en- 
thusiasm, and quite worthy of it. The castle and its grounds and 
squawking peacocks, the old Hospital—most perfect of Elizabethan 
relics; the “ Warwick Arms” with its wine-cellars, where the 
cobwebs and fungus hide bottles and walls in a matting half a foot 
thick; Mill Street, beloved of artists, where every house less than 
three hundred years old is an upstart; Mrs. Green’s cottage at the 
bottom of-it, where you have tea served to you under the garden 
trees, with the broken arches of a Roman bridge almost within 
hand’s reach, the Avon fiowing musically at your feet and over the 
weir where the castle raises its storied front—all this, and a good 
deal more besides, deservedly makes Warwick an American Mecea. 
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LOOPING THE LOOP IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


A new method of looping the loop, which will soon become popular at our American pleasure resorts, is illustrated in the above picture. The feat of 
circling the wheel in an automobile has been accomplished for the first tame by an English woman, and is now one of the sights at the Hippodrome in London 





By James 


HE Carlyle-Froude controversy, which has been so disagree- 
ably revived through the publication of the New Letters and 
Vemorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, is unprofitable in itself, 
but it may tend to turn our minds again, not without 
profit, to one of the greatest intellectual forces of the 

nineteenth century. One cannot but regret the personal smudge that 
trails through so much of the recent disclosures which were best 
forgotten and buried with that part of a man’s life which is sacred 
and private. It is nobler to reflect the thoughts and feelings of 
the mind in its states of exaltation and to recall those passages of 
reminiscence in a life which elevate and inspire and refresh us. It 
is a most deplorable and regrettable feature of journalism—for it 
cannot be said to belong to the sphere of literary criticism—this 
raking up of the rags and remnants of private correspondence and 
washing of dirty linen before the vulgar eye. God knows we so 
seldom catch the di- 
vine rapture and are 





Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


at the first rude couplet, ‘The beginning words are merely to set 
the tune, they tell me ’—and then again at the couplet about—or 
to the effect that— give me’ (but in broad Scotch), ‘ give me but 
my lass, I care not for my cogie.’ ‘ He says,’ quoth Carlyle, magis- 
terially, ‘that if you allow him the love of his lass, you may take 
away all else, even his cogie, his cup or can, and he cares not,’ 
just as a professor expounds Lycophron. And just before I left 
England, six months ago, did not I hear him'croon, if not certainly 
sing, ‘ Charlie is my darling’ (‘my darling’ with an adoring em- 
phasis), and then he stood back, as it were, from the song, to look 
at it better, and said, ‘How must that notion of ideal wondrous 
perfection have impressed itself in this old Jacobite’s “ young Cava- 
lier ’—(‘ They go to save their land, and the young Cavalier !”)— 
when I, who care nothing about such a rag of a man, cannot but 
feel as he felt, in speaking his words after him!’ After saying 
which, he would be 
sure to counsel every- 
body to get their 








so often tempted of 
the devil, we cannot 
sufficiently cherish 
the sanctity of per- 
sonal rights or light- 
ly ignore the faith 
and hope that make 
us men and breathe a 
soul into the actual. 





Reading in the 
Love-Letters of the 
Brownings lately, we 
came upon two pas- 
sages which were in 
the nature of a ques- 
tion and an answer 
concerning  Carlyle’s 
well-known anathema 
of poetry. “ And does 
Mr. Carlyle tell you 
that he has forbidden 
all ‘singing’ to this 
perverse and froward 
generation, which 
should work and not 
sing?” writes Miss 
Barrett. “ And have 
you told Mr. Carlyle 
that song is work, and 
also the condition of 
work? IT ama devout 
sitter at his feet—and 
it is an effort to me 
to think him wrong in 
anything —and_ once 
when he told me to 
write prose and not 
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heads clear of all 
singing!” 


If Carlyle and 
Browning were still 
alive, one could im- 
agine the former turn- 
ing from a discussion 
of the Poet Laureate’s 
tragedy Flodden 
Field to chant with 
Dorie pathos the fa- 
mous lines, saddest in 
all sad Scots songs, 
“The Flowers of the 
Forest ”: 

I’ve heard the lilting 
at our yowe-milk- 


ing, 
Lasses a-lilting be- 
fore the dawn of 


ay: 

But now they are 
moaning in_ ilka 
green loaning, 

“The Flowers of the 
Forest are a’ wede 
away.” 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
tragedy was presented 
at the Haymarket 
Theatre in London, on 
the evening of June 
8, and was not only 
a happy occasion for 
the charity it was de- 
signed to benefit, but 
one of the memorable 
events of the season. 





verse, I fancied that 
his opinion was IT had 
mistaken my calling, 
—a faney which in 
infinite kindness and 
gentleness he stooped 
immediately to cor- 
rect. I never shall 
forget the grace of 
that kindness — but 
then! For him to 
have thought ill of 
me, would not have 
been strange—I often 
think ill of myself, as 
God knows. But for 
Carlyle to think of 








An additional interest 
was given to the 
evening’s _ entertain- 
ment by the presenta- 
tion of a clever one- 
act play adapted by 
Mr. Kinsey Peile from 
Kipling’s remarkable 
short story “The 
Man who Was.” The 
combination inspired 
Mr. Max Beerbohm to 
one of his happy cari- 
patures. 





A few weeks ago 
the writer listened to 








putting away, even 
for a season, the 
poetry of the world. 
was wonderful, and 
has left me ruffled in 
my thoughts ever since. I do not know him personally at all. But 
as his disciple | ventured (by an exceptional motive) to send him 
my poems, and I heard from him as a consequence. ‘ Dear and 
noble’ he is indeed—and a poet unaware of himself; all but the 
sense of music. You feel it so—do you not?” Browning’s answer 
is characteristically humorous and throws a reminiscent side-light 
on the truculent seer: “ I know Carlyle and love him—know him so 
well, that I would have told you he had shaken that grand head of 
his at ‘ singing,’ so thoroughly does he love and live by it. When 
I last saw him, a fortnight ago, he turned, from I don’t know what 
other talk, quite abruptly on me with, ‘ Did you never try to write 
a Song? Of all things in the world, that I should be proudest to 
do.’ Then came his definition of a song—then, with an appealing 
look to Mrs. C., ‘I always say that some day, in spite of nature 
and my stars, I shall burst into a song’ (he is not mechanically 
‘musical,’ he meant, and the music is the poetry, he holds, and 
should enwrap the thought as Donne says ‘ An amber-drop enwraps 
a bee’), and then he began to recite an old Scotch song, stopping 


‘Popping the Question’ 
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a number of bright 
young persons” en- 
gaged in a discussion 
of the quality and 
tendency of present- 
day short-story writers. The conclusion of the whole matter 
seemed to narrow down to a unanimous opinion that even in the 
best magazines the tendency was all toward the tragic. To illus- 


’ 


—the Puritan Style 


trate, a recent number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE was cited, and the 


preponderance of gloom in the short stories was found to be in 


favor of the argument. Curiously enough, a day or two after- 
ward I picked up the June Critic, and came across an article 
which deplored the falling-off in the magazines to-day of 
stories devoted to the terrible and tragic. In fact, the writer of 
the article went so far as to plead, “in the otherwise crowded 
field, for a magazine devoted primarily to the terrible and tragic.” 
He followed this with the dogmatic assertion, “The only reason 
why such stories are not being written to-day is that there is no 
magazine to buy them.” We noticed that the editor in a foot-note 
to this statement asked the pertinent question, “Has Mr. London 
not read the thrilling ghost-stories of Miss Wilkins and Mr. 
Howells—not to mention one by Mr. Crawford?” So much for 


the irony of literary criticism! 




































































































Mr. F. G. R. Roth modelling one of the Miss M. B.Wilson, who has been awarded Mr. Charles Henry Niehaus working on 
Horses for the Quadriga intended the largest Commission given to any Wo- his Statue symbolizing St. Louts 
jor the Liberal Arts Building man for Decorative Work at the Fair 


Mr. Carl Bitter at Work on the Model for his ‘ Louisiana Mr. A. Faegens and the Model of his Statue, ‘‘The Bear 
Purchase’? Monument State,” typijying Arkansas 


Mr. Philip Martiny at Work on the Quadriga which is to stand above the Main Entrance of the Festival Hall 


DECORATIVE ART AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


The photographs show specimens of the work which some of our foremost American sculptors are doing jor the St. Louis Exposition 
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Drawn by Charles D. Hubbard 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
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THE SCHOOL 
TEACHER 
BY MISS KATHERINE 
DEVEREUX BLAKE 


PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
| WOMEN PRINCIPALS OF NEW YORK 


EACHING is in many ways the most noble of all the pro- 

fessions. The clergyman ministers to sick souls, the 

physician to sick bodies, the judge metes out justice to 

offenders, but to the true teacher is given the beautiful 

duty of so shaping the plastic heart and brains of the 
children under her care that neither soul nor body need fall ill. 
This is a work which calls for the highest and best to which a 
human being can attain. The noblest ideals of the soul should: be 
enshrined in the heart of her who strives to awaken high thoughts 
in the minds of the children who hold the future of our country in 
their tiny hands. There are now over ten thousand teachers in the 
public schools of this city, most of them imbued with the high 
spirit of their sacred calling. 

Nearly nine-tenths of these teachers are women, as they should 
be, for women are the natural teachers of the race. In all branches 
of the animal kingdom it is the female who trains the young, and 
it is wise to place the education of the young of the human family 
in the hands of the woman. Just consider for a moment the 
splendid task that is given to the teacher here. : 

New York city has been called the “ gateway of the nation.” To 
its shores come immigrants in hundreds, nay, in thousands, ev- 
ery day, and many of them never go. beyond the city limits. As 
a result our metropolis is the most foreign city in America; but 
sixteen per cent. of its children can boast of American parentage. 
Into the hands of the public-school teacher is given the magnificent 
work of transforming these unlettered and uncultured peasants 
of Europe into educated, self-respecting’ English-speaking Ameri- 
can citizens proud of the institutions of the land of their adoption. 
~ not the woman who does her share in this labor living an ideal 
ife? 

Our great city does all this not only for the children, but for the 
grown people. In our evening schools it is not unusual to see gray- 
haired men and women struggling with the intricacies of our beau- 
tiful language. The public-school system goes a step farther this 
year, and has established a series of lectures on American govern- 
ment in Yiddish and Italian. These lectures teach the priceless 
blessings of the freedom which is now theirs to these poor for- 
eigners, who are often bitter with the centuries of oppression under 
which they and their fathers have groaned. Only those who are 
connected with our public-school system can appreciate the stu- 
pendous ideals which the character of the work inspires. Think 
of the individual workers in this serious field, the brave toilers 
who sow for the harvest of a lifetime—for the reaping of a nation! 
Fifty years ago a man became a teacher after he had failed in 
everything else; a woman, because no other profession was open to 
her. To-day this is all changed. Those who desire to become 
teachers must have not only an excellent education, but a pro- 








fessional training in the art of teaching as well. Surely such a 
training encourages high ideals! 

It is to be regretted that women have not been permitted, to 
any extent, to take their proper place among those who guide the 
policy of our schools. As yet, our superintendents are almost ex- 
clusively men. We women look forward to the time when the value 
of our counsel will be recognized, and merit rather than sex will 
be considered in the appointment of superintendents and other 
school officials. We feel that the home spirit is needed in our 
schools, and only a woman can carry this home spirit with her. 
Every true teacher has the mother heart strong in her, and 
this attribute should find its place in the highest councils of the 
school world. As no home can be perfect without the guidance 
of both father and mother, so does the perfect school need the 
expression of the best thought of good men and good women. 
The huge institutions that are like enormous educational mills 
should give place to smaller and more homelike school communi- 
ties where principal and children can know and love each other. 
Love should be the key-note of thought and feeling alike in home and 
school, the touchstone that will awaken all the dormant facul- 
ties, the lamp that will light all the dark places. There are no 
ideals too lofty for the teacher to aspire to, but love alone will help 
her to their attainment, for ‘‘ the greatest of these is Love.” 
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Miss Blake at Home 
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Drawn by H. C. Edward. 


“THE RUNAWAYS,”—ONE OF THE ALL-SUMMER EXTRAVA- 
GANZAS IN NEW YORK 


1. Blutch”’ (Mr. Dunn), who wants to be the tenth husband of “ Fosey May” (Miss Dorothy Dorr). 
2. One of the sextelte widows. 3. ‘General Hardtack’’ (Mr. Alexander Clark) getting courage by 
ating magic olives given him by “ Beef” (Alr. William Wolj), the Lord High Chancellor of the Isle 
of Table a'l1oéte. f. One of the members of the famous *‘ jockey chorus” in the race-course scene 
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MISS BLANCHE RING AS “THE BLONDE IN BLACK” 


Miss Ring is appearing at the Knickerbocker Theatre in Harry B. Smith's and Gustave Kerker’s musical 
comedy ‘‘The Blonde in Black."’ As ‘Flossie Fetherly,’’ who goes abroad to teach the. cake-walk to 
the Parisians, but who has secret leanings toward ‘‘Camiile,’’ Miss Ring is vivacious and amusing 
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The DIVERSIONS Of WILLIAM 
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THE AMERICANS ARE THE ONDY PROPLE WHO HAVE WHAT I WANT.” viz: HIMSELF: anp Tuey 
THE DAILY PRESS. —— HAVE MORE OF THAT THAN 
DRAWN BY ALBERT LEVERING THEY SOMETIMES WANT 
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The War Lord. ‘‘Von Buelow, I ask you, iss dare any war business 
Joing now, vet ?”" 

Von Buelow. ‘‘ No, Hohezit.”’ 

The War Lord. ‘‘ Den I will do somz diplomaticalness, already.” 


The War Lord. ‘‘ Dis will be the finest portrait I haf painted yet. Keep 


dot dog up to his tricks, Von Buelow.” 










































































Th: War Lord. ‘‘ Vot a splendid likeness on dot bust! For sure I 


haff much talent. Keep der dog busy, Von Buelow.” 


The War Lord. “ Dot's a fine march Iam making,— yes? Make dot dog 


howl, Von Buelow. I want anodder note.” 
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The War Lord. “Such depth of feeling! Homer vas never like this. 


Von Buelow, sit on der dog.” 
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The War Lord. ‘* Yes, dem is fer you, Sammy. I make dem, 'cause you 


vas a good boy.” 


Uncle Sammy. “ O thank you, sir!” 
















THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 
Nortu Conocton,. New York, Fune 1g. 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—lL was much interested in your editorial on the subject of 
* Mr. Roosevelt's Conception of the Presidency,” partly because it 
was in line with questions that had occurred to myself, and, again, 
because it seems to me that you have only touched one side of the 
case—the appointing power, which certainly is not the most im- 
portant. 

The popular idea of the. President’s power in making appoint- 
ments does not seem to include the Senate as a factor of any im- 
portance, and is frequently resentful of any interference with the 
President’s plans by that honorable body. Most people take no ac- 
count of the word “advice,” and only grudgingly concede to the 
Senate the power of withholding its “ consent,” and any failure of 
confirmation usually brings a storm of vituperation upon the 
Senate. 

Press and people do not consider that in nearly every case 
of the rejection of a nomination the President himself has invited 
the degradation of his nominee by either neglecting or refusing to 
recognize the rule of * the courtesy of the Senate,” and in a larger 
percentage of cases than the people imagine, perhaps, the Senate 
has confirmed, even though it has been ignored until the nomination 
has been sent to them. This feeling of resentment toward the Sen- 
ate may be inspired by the reason that the press and the people are 
naturally more in sympathy with the man who is more especially 
their own deliberate choice than with the body that was elected by 
an indirect vote and do not, therefore, directly represent them. 
However that may be, it certainly is a wise provision of the Consti- 
tution that these appointments must be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and the President and people 
should be cheerfully governed in action and opinion by a constitu- 
tional requirement which has proven itself to be a valuable safe- 
guard of the interests of the republic. 

No President should be so egotistic, and no people should be so 
adulatory of any man as to think that he is so honest and his 
judgment so excellent that his nominations should not be ques- 
tioned. That consideration is no part of the case, because the Con- 
stitution-makers clearly intended to confer upon the Senate ad- 
visory powers in the matter of the appointment of public officers, 
and in the event that the President should refuse to accept their ad- 
vice, the Senate has the undoubted right and power to reject the 
nomination. It is, therefore, clearly a matter of the rights of the 
Senate, and, instead of “ the courtesy of the Senate” it should be 
termed the “ constitutional rights of the Senate,” and it is, there- 
fore, a very grave infraction of the Constitution for any President 
to refuse to accept the reasonable advice of the Senate that is ex- 
tended in a manner that conforms to the regular customs that have 
been observed by both Presidents and Senates of the past. 

However, Mr. Editor, it may be that, when President Roosevelt 
said that he “ would rather be a whole President for three years 
than half a President for seven years” he had his mind fixed on 
higher things than the mere appointment of political workers to 
their rewards. The appointing, or, nominating power of the Presi- 
dent is not by any means the highest prerogative of his office, and 
it may be that he has chafed under other restraints than these, or, 
that he is looking ahead to a battle that must be fought within 
the ranks of his own party in order to clear away some of the 
traditions that gather upon bodies politie like barnacles on the 
ship’s bottom that impede progress and increase burdens. 

The idea, indeed, I might say fact, of the government of the na- 
tion by the party has become so firmly rooted and grounded into 
our political system that even so strenuous a man as Mr. Roose- 
velt should hesitate and turn back before he begins any serious 
assault against this time-honored custom. It is neither sanctioned 
nor prohibited by the Constitution, and Mr. Roosevelt could not be 
accused of any infraction of that bill of rights merely because he 
might reject or ignore the conclusions of party councils in govern- 
mental policies and affairs, and it may be that he is giving notice 
in advance that government by party must yield to the supremacy 
of Roosevelt. His well-known disposition to at times cut loose from 
the restraints of party councils and policies is thoroughly consistent 
with this view, and it would hardly scem that even he would be so 
rash as to rejeet the co-operation and advice of the Senate in those 
cases Where the Constitution is mandatory; but infractions of this 
nature are charged to him, and the Crum case, as an example, 
would seem to indicate that the charge has some foundation in 
fact. 

The men who by their work and sacrifices have brought Mr. 
Roosevelt’s party to almost undisputed power, and who have been 
honored by invitations to the higher councils of shaping govern- 
mental policies, naturally do not like the prospect of being ignored, 
except as subjects and contingents, by the man who must depend 
so largely upon their past work and present influence for his con- 
tinuance in office. And then, Mr. Editor, there are those among 
them, as well as men in the commoner walks of life, who honestly 
prefer government by party to that of the individual. 

So long as the people insist upon holding the party responsible 
for the mistakes of the President, the Congress, and the Legisla- 
tures, it cannot be held to be unreasonable that the leaders of the 
party shall have some influence in guiding the administration. 
Johnson’s ‘egotism was so baneful in its effects that the black man 
and the Republican party are still suffering from the resentment 
which his vindictive tyranny engendered in the solid South, and 
you related correctly one of the checkmates which the Senate inter- 
posed to curtail his power; but it is hardly fair to mention John- 
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son in this connection, for the reason that Mr. Roosevelt is in 
every way superior to him and with no trace of vindictiveness. 
Nevertheless, there is a warning in this dark page of history. 

When President Cleveland took the bit in his teeth, his party 
sought to deny responsibility for his blunders, but the people never 
released them from the bond. Mr. Cleveland may not be so quick 
of perception as Mr. Roosevelt, but he is more reflective and less 
energetic, two qualities which tend in a large degree to save men 
from errors, unless it might be the mistake of inactivity. 

Therefore, when Mr. Roosevelt declared that he ‘ would rather 
be a whole President for three years than half a President for 
seven years,” was it not a notice in advance that he does not in- 
tend to divide the responsibility of his own administration with 
his party leaders or any one else; and, does not that mean that 
government by party is at an end so far as he is concerned? Would 
it be surprising, after the many recent unequivocal statements of 
his desires, almost demands, of his party leaders, if he should yet 
insist upon dictating the platform of the next national conven- 
tion? What a Rooseveltian affair the next administration will be, 
if he does make the platform. The privilege of making it is his 
for the asking, for no one will dare to say him nay. 

I am, sir, 
C. B. STopparp. 





THE WOMAN IN BUSINESS 
ve _ Bi . New York, Fune 21, 1903 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—As a woman, fortuitously engaged in business, I was 
greatly interested in Mrs. Wadsworth-Baker’s finely conceived 
article in your issue of the 20th on * The Business Woman.” But, 
first, a confession. It has always seemed to me that the pre- 
ponderating effect of business life on a woman was an unfavorabie 
one. As the constant dropping of water wears away even a stone, 
so the continual sacrifice of a woman’s native fondness for seclu- 
sion makes inroads upon that certain dignity of womanhood which 
one likes to regard as inviolate. Her manners are unconsciously 
affected by this general mingling with men under democratic con- 
ditions. Her almost invariably subordinate position conflicts with 
her already settled and conventional ideas of her social relations 
with men, and the result is a confusion of ideals which for a time 
at least upsets her whole outlook upon life. She is made to under- 
stand at once that she must not expect the manners of the draw- 
ing-room in business offices, and her immediate conclusion is “ Are 
men’s manners then only for an occasion?” This is perhaps the 
first blemish on her ideal of men: a trivial one from the stand- 
point of maturity, but influential with the unsophisticated girlish 
mind. 

Mrs. Wadsworth - Baker hias done business women a genuine 
service in pointing the way to a practicable ideal for them to 
follow; but only the exceptional women will be able to live on so 
high a plane. The general effect of business life upon men is to 
cultivate the motives of self-interest: the same influences must 
also be felt by women. Family life, on the other hand, makes for 
unselfishness, and women are happier and better when they are 
giving than when they are engaged in getting. But if they can 
fulfil the ideal set forth by Mrs. Wadsworth-Baker, if they can do 
what men have failed to do—that is to say, reconcile a Christian 
ideal with business success—they will not have entered in vain 
what must always seem to me an unnatural competition with men. 

I am, sir, 
GRACE ROSWELL Brown. 


LANGUAGE AND MIND TRAINING 


New York. Ffune 20 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—With regard to the question of abandoning Greek and 
clinging to Latin at preparatory schools and colleges, it seems to 
me that it might be desirable to cleave to both or drop both; but 
if one must go it should be Latin for the following reasons: A 
great deal of Latin has come down to us filtered through with the 
Norman-French; and what we are most indebted to the Romans 
for is their systems of law and government, in which particulars 
we have a confessedly superior article in English aud American 
law and government; but when we come to Greek, culture we 
find something which is unequalled in certain respects, and cannot 
quite be replaced by modern culture because the latter is of a 
different nature from the former. Latin literature, being a faded 
copy or faint reflection of Greek literature, is comparatively worth- 
less. On the other hand, Greek literature, philosophy, and art, are 
of inestimable value, and modern culture is unintelligible, almost 
impossible without a knowledge of these subjects. 

Many scientists even, have said that the study of the Greek 
language trains the mind better than mathematics itself. 

Omit both, if you will; and substitute English and American 
law and government for Roman, and replace Greek culture by 
modern; but in holding on to Latin and banishing Greek, you re- 
tain the inferior instrument for training the mind, and forsake the 
true king of thought for a king of shreds and patches,—such a 
base pretender—such a counterfeit presentment is the Latin 
literature compared to the Greek. 





I am, sir, 
GeorGE B. BRYANT. 
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Concerning School Children 


In a recently published report on cer- 
tain aspects of educational progress, issued 
by the University of Colorado, several sug- 
gestive conclusions are set forth concerning 
the mental and physical capacity of school 
children. 

In general, it appears, “ there is a distinct 
relationship in children between physical 
condition and intellectual capacity, the lat- 
ter varying directly as the former. The en- 
durance of boys is greater than that of girls 
at all ages, and the difference seems to in- 
crease after the age of nine. There are cer- 
tain parts of the school day when pupils, 
on the -average, have a higher storage of 
energy than at any other period. The 
morning school does not produce notable 
mental fatigue. The noon rest is very use- 
ful to the pupil, since it renders him capa- 
ble of better work than he is able to give 
after a prolonged rest, as observed when en- 
tering school.” 





The Americans of the Future 


Wor von SCHIERBRAND, who has recently 
collected and edited the Kaiser’s speeches, 
tells of an interesting prophecy which was 
made recently in his hearing concerning the 
future of the American people. 

“At a social gathering in the house of 
Baron von Rheinbaben, the Prussian Minis- 
ter of the Interior,” relates Mr. von Schier- 
brand, “he insisted to me that, with the 
unceasing emigration from every land un- 
der the sun pouring into the United States, 
it was only a question of time when the 
population as a whole would become a mixed 
race, of swarthy or yellow skin, and their 
language and religion, too, would have un- 
dergone a radical change.” 








ADVICETO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[{ Adv.] 








THE OLD CAMPER 
has for forty-five years had one article in his supply—Bor- 
DEN’S EAGLE Branp ConpENSED MILK. It gives to soldiers, 
sailors, hunters, campers, :nd miners a daily comfort, “like the 
old home.” Delicious in coffee, tea, and chocolate.—[Adv.] 


Your business cares will vanish if you always call for 
Coox’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry when you drink Cham- 
pagne.—[ Adv. 


To_cure a cold on the Lungs, and to prevent pneumonia, 
take Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ Adv. ] 





Don’t despair. Ill-health flees when ABBotTt’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, are used.—[{ Adv.] 
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Arc You Single or Marricd? 


In either case why not take out an Endow- 
ment Policy, payable when you are advanced 
in life? Time soon passes, and at forty or 
fifty you may need the money. Endow- 
ment Policies issued by this Company 
are especially profitable to policy-holders. 


Write for Information Dept. T. 


he Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 
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PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA 


Sanatorium on Great Diamond 


PORTLAND HARBOR, MAINE. Unrivalled views 
| of the Maine Coast and many islands of world - famous 
| CASCO BAY. Superb accommodations for 15 patients. 
20 minutes’ sail from Portland. Steamer every hour. For 
turther information, address CHARLES E,. FILES, Manager, 
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Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Penn- 





i To Make a Manhattan Cocktail. 

Fill tall gliss with fine ice,over which pour a littl 
Syrup, Add one dash Angostura Bitters. Pour in mar 
half average drink Red ‘Top Rye whiskey, and same 
quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into cock- 
tail glass. Add one Maraschino cherry, or olive, or Pim- 
Olas, and serve. 


RYE it’s right’ 
FIMER S¢ f 








GREAT DIAMOND ISLAND, MAINE 
One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


| Best of all modern foods 
“MORPHINE ren tanris cone 


have been cured by us. 
| The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cvo., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 











For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at 
Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 1903, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hil), 
Pheenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, Frederick, Md., 
Washington, D. C., East Liberty, Butler, In@iana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belte- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, Tom- 
hicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and principal intermediate 
0ints, to Mt. Gretna and return, at reduced rates. 
Mekets will be sold June 25 to August 5, inclusive, 
and will be good to return until August 13, inclusive. 
For specifie rates, consult ticket agents. 











The poorest memory may be developed and strengthened 


physical exercise. 


of Memory Training 


LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury St., W.C. 








(7 
(A Failing Memory 
is the First Evidence of Mental Decay 


No matter what your position in life may be, a good memory cannot fail to 


be of inestimable value to you. It is absolutely necessar, 
y proper 


training, just as the muscles are developed by a proper course of 
THE PELMAN SYSTEM 


is taught in six languages. Requires only a few minutes daily anc 
child can master it. Mr. Pelman’s books, ** Memory Training; Its Laws and Their 
Application to Practical Life,”? and ** The Natural Way to Learn a Language, 
sent FREE by mail, postpaid. Write right now—before you forget it. 


The Pelman School of Memory Training, 1643 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
PARIS, Avenue de Neuilly, 109 
MELBOURNE, 6G. P. O. Box 402 
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BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 

























HERE was nothing abnormal in the character of Beverton 

except a tendency, while very young, to walk in his sleep, 

and nothing in his twenty-five years of life of which he 

was really ashamed except a deed of his infancy, born of 

the above-named tendency, for which he had been severely 
punished at the time. The punishment, no doubt, impressed the 
incident on his mind, and he recalled it occasionally, always with 
a flush of shame, while he lived his years of boyhood, youth, and 
early manhood. He remembered being rudely awakened from sleep, 
not in the crib where his mother had placed him, nor beside her, 
where he sometimes slept, but flat on his back on the carpeted 
floor of a long hall, dimly illumined by distant gas jets, the soft 
glow from which showed him a woman in a night - robe looking 
down upon him with angry eyes, and a purple-faced child a little 
younger than himself, gasping and choking in her arms. His 
cheek burned from the slap she had given him, and his head hurt 
from the impact with the floor, so he joined the other baby in 
protest, and the uproar brought several uniformed hall-boys and a 
night clerk, who led him to the room occupied by his parents. 
After punishment, and when able to understand, he learned what 
he had done in his sleep—left his crib, sought the hall, buried his 
small fingers in the throat of this other sleep-walking infant— 
whom he had never seen before—and might possibly have murdered 
it had not its mother wakened and arrived in time to interfere. 
He was well spanked for the feat. 

His mother believed in both punishment and prayer as factors 
in reform. For a long time he received nightly spankings in bed, 
with injunctions to stay where he was put until morning, and 
supplemented his ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep” with a plea to 
be cured of his infirmity. 

The treatment was successful; the unconscious cerebration left 
him, but the spankings continued until he had outgrown the con- 
scious cruelty common to all children then, having ceased vivisec- 
tion of insects and angle-worms, and overcome his antagonism to 
the aged, the helpless, and the infirm of his own species, he began 
his development into a cheery, generous, and humane character, 
which, assisted by good health, good home training, and a good 
education, found, at manhood, outward expression in six feet of 
good looks. 

These good points brought him a wife—a creature as well fav- 
ored as himself, but his very antithesis in disposition and physique. 
He was of the blond type, calm, masterful, and imperturbable in 
temperament; she of the brunette, warm-hearted, and impulsive, 
yielding him neither obedience nor spoken approval, and meeting 
him half-way only upon the common ground of love, which Mother 
Nature provides for the agreement of her opposites. 

Beverton was content with her, and managed her in a way pe- 
culiar to himself. Whether it was the best way or not, is hard to 
decide; for it is possible that with more antagonism from him 
there would have been less from her. But it was successful. © As 
instance—she had thrown a plate of newly buttered griddle-cakes 
across the breakfast table; her aim being good, they had struck 
him fairly in the face, and the melted butter smeared not only 
his face and shirt- front, but a gorgeous puff cravat which her 
own fingers had made for him. He smilingly left the table, changed 
his raiment, and they finished breakfast in silence; then, instead 
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of going to business, he cleared the kitchen table and began clean- 
ing the neckwear. A full hour he spent at the task, much in her 
way and to the neglect of his business, when she broke her moody 
silence with: 

“ What are you doing? Why do you not go down town?” 

“T will soon, my dear,” he answered, amiably. “Just as soon 
as I get the syrup and butter out of this tie you made. I don’t 
mind washing my face twice instead of once, but I hate to see this 
tie soiled.” 

She was upon him instantly, her arms about his neck and tears 
in her eyes, while she begged, brokenly, for forgiveness. It was 
granted, of course, and for a long time griddle-cakes were omitted 
from their discussions. 

Again, inspired by a natural and wifely desire to “jog some 
spirit into him,” she had carefully prepared a slippery place on 
the front yard walk which a slight snow concealed from his view 
when he arrived in the evening. He came down hard, and though 
he was not hurt, he pretended to be; for he saw through her trick 
at once, and to punish her howled for assistance and blamed his 
own carelessness, but uttered no word of suspicion or reproach. 
Neighbors assisted him in, and all that evening, prone upon the 
couch, he enjoyed the ministrations of a contrite and tearful wife, 
who tried to atone for her sins of commission (and omission, for 
she did not confess), by softly spoken sympathy and frequent ser- 
vice of watered prandy to relieve the pain—a remedy which 
Beverton liked, but which was denied him as a beverage. 

And so, as their young married life went on, he shamed and 
tamed her, not by breaking her spirit, but by compelling her to 
break it herself; and though she remained a tigress against those 
she imagined his enemies—for the man had none—she displayed 
toward him an attitude of meekness, adoration, and almost slavish 
obedience which made him at times regret the transformation; for 
her tantrums were the charm which had first attracted him. 

But at this period it seemed to him that the tantrums had struck 
in. They slept in separate rooms, and one night he awoke to find her 
leaning over him with a pail of water poised above his head. Be- 
fore he could catch the tilting pail, she had deluged him, but even 
this did not disturb his equanimity; he merely sprang out of bed, 
caught her by the arm, and asked what he had done to deserve a 
ducking. She answered with a scream, and, dropping the pail, 
clung to him in the darkness. She did not know where she was— 
she could not explain, but at last he understood. 

“Do you walk in your sleep, Grace?” he asked, gently. 

“Oh, no—yes,” she stammered; “but not since our marriage. 
I thought it had left me. Oh, I’m so sorry. Did I waken you?” 

“With a bucket of water,” he answered, dryly, as was possible 
in his moist condition. “I had the habit when very young, but 
they cured me by radical treatment. You’re too old to be punished, 
Grace, but we must find some way. You may set fire to me next 
time.” 

But he knew of no way, and when she had repeated the feat 
with the pail of water, and a little later made a midnight assault 
upon him with the carving - knife, he could only nail her bed- 
room window partly open for ventilation, and put a bolt on his 
side of her door. Her grief and horror were pathetic, and it sorely 
tried Beverton to lock up his wife like a wild beast; but she had 
become a menace to his health, and perhaps his life; for, though 
on each occasion he had wakened in time to realize her intent, he 
had not wakened in time to save himself completely. He had not 
quite avoided the downcoming knife; aimed at his heart, it had 
grazed his arm as he wrenched from under. 

It was a very fine piece of polished hardware, this knife—and 
belonged to a carving set given to them at their wedding. On the 
day following her demonstration with it, and before he had an- 
nounced her sentence of nightly imprisonment, she had bound the 
knife, fork, and steel together with a rosette of ribbons, and with 
the aid of a step-ladder hung them high on the dining-room wall; 
then she burned the ladder, and when Beverton arrived in the 
evening showed him the exhibit. 

“ There,” she said, with a determined little frown, “is the only 
deadly weapon in the house, and it is out of my reach. Let it 
stay there; I hate the sight of it, and could never ‘bear to have it 
on the table again; but if it be up there—out of the way—where 
I can’t help seeing it, perhaps—perhaps—it will—” The rest was 
convulsive sobbing. 

(Continued on page 1130.) 
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A. Perilous Feat 


Tue “ Flatiron” Building at the junction 
of Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and Twenty-third 
Street—of which a remarkable picture was 
published in the WEEKLY about a year ago 
—is one of New York’s most famous sky- 
scrapers. It is topped by a flagpole which 
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ELECTRIC AND GASOLINE 


AUTOMOBILES 


are unequaled for Efficiency, Durability, Perfection 
of Details and Elegance of Finish, 
Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 different models, including 


vehicles for Touring, Pleasure Driving, General Use, and all Requirements 
of Business, will be sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 134-136-138 W. 39th St. 
BOSTON: 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 
CHICAGO: 1413 Michigan Ave. 














‘* Steeple Paul,” painting the Sky- 
scraper’s Flagpole 


is occasionally in need of a fresh coat of 
paint, but the job of applying it is a peril- 
ous one, attempted only by professional 
steeple-climbers. This task was accom- 
lished recently by ‘“ Steeple Paul” Koh- 
Jott, who has painted, in the course of his 
career, 2003 steeples and flagpoles. The ac- 
companying photograph was taken during 
the hour and ten minutes that he hung sus- 
pended some 300 feet above the pavement. 





The Chances for Shamrock III. 


By George C. Pease 


Wuat lover of yachting, at least in this 
country, does not regret that development of 
speed in yachts has been at the sacrifice of 
graceful lines?) A comparison in respect of 
form between Shamrock IIT. and Reliance 
certainly favors the Fife boat in no small 
degree, and some of our best yachtsmen 
even prefer Shamrock IIT. to our beautiful 
Columbia. With a finer entrance than Re- 
liance, an easier bilge, fuller at the gar- 
boards, and altogether a more graceful curve 
to her midship section; with well - turned 
quarters and a clean run; with graceful 
sheer and a suggestion of ease in every curve, 
Shamrock III. is certainly an_ inspiring 
craft. 

But “handsome” is somewhat in yacht- 
ing as in other things, and so for the object 
in view we come down from the considera- 
tion of beauty of form to what that form is 
likely to do in actual speed through the 
water. Combined with form of hull are also 
the questions of sails and construction. In 
set of sails and quality of canvas, and 
in lightness, rigidity, and strength of 
spars and rigging there is not much to 
choose between Shamrock IIT. and Reliance. 
(Continued on page 1131.) 
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(Continued from page 1128.) 

Beverton comforted her, and meaning to lock her up at bedtime, 
suggested putting the harrowing reminder out of sight in some 
safe place; but she would not consent, even though she approved 
of the bolt on her door. 

“TI might find that knife in my sleep, no matter where you hid 
it,’ she said. “ Lock me up, instead, and then, if I pick the lock, 
I cannot reach the knife.” 

So there it remained, and as they used their dining-room for a 
sitting-room, and as she had resolutely placed the beribboned and 
glittering display squarely opposite her favorite seat, she had full 
opportunity of benefiting by any deterrent influence it possessed. 
As to its possess- 
ing such an influ- 
ence, she could only 
surmise and hope; 
however, she con- 
fessed that it fas- 
cinated her. 

“T can’t keep 
my eyes off it,” 
she explained one 
evening, while they 
sat reading in the 
dining-room. “ For 
the dozenth time 
to-night I’ve found 
my gaze creep up 
to _ that knife. 
Why is it? And 
the hateful thing 
makes me_ sleepy 
—just looking at 
at.” 

“ Well,” re- 
sponded Beverton, 
grimly, “if it 
could only keep 
you asleep, _ it 
would be all right, 
wouldn’t it? 
Then, observing 
that the speech 
had pained her, he 
arose, kissed the 
flushed cheek, and 
added gently, 
* Don’t look at it, 
girl; face the 
other way and get 
interested in your 
book. What are 
you reading?” 

“It’s so hard to 
get interested,” she 
said, wearily, “ in 
what you’ don’t 
understand. It’s 
a sea novel.” She 
held up the book 
and turned the 
leaves. “ What 
does_ topgallant 
clewlines mean, 


Tom? — fore-and- 
aft, clew-up and 
clew-down ? And 
here’s a word, 
* mizzen.’ And 
clew - garnet — 
what does that 
mean? It’s a 


strange language.” 

* Blest if I 
know. Pick the 
story out. Never 
mind the descrip- 
tions.” 

They resumed 
their reading, and 
it was ten minutes 
later when Bever- 
ton, aroused by 
the unusual quiet, 
looked again at his 
wife. The book lay on her lap, held open by her hands, but she was 
not reading—she was staring up at the hardware glistening in the 
lamp-light, with eyes that were wide-open, but almost as lightless 
as the eyes of a corpse. And as Beverton looked at them, the eye- 
lids fluttered together and closed in sleep. Beverton watched, and 
in a moment they opened, with an expression in them that he had 
never seen before—so strange, hard, and murderous, it seemed. 

“ Grace,” said the startled man, arising to his feet, “are you 
awake?” 

“ Awake,” she screamed—screech, better describes the hard, raspy 
tone with which she answered him. “ Aye, awake and ready—for 
eighteen hours, come eight bells; and all guns o’ the port battery 
down the mizzen hateh, and all hands drunk but the cook. .What’s 
to do?” 

“ Wake up, Grace,” he commanded, 











““Grace,” said the startled man, arising to his feet, ‘‘are you awake?” 
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A convulsive shiver passed through her, she uttered a little gasp, 
then closed her eyes, and opened them with her natural smile. 

“Why, I did go to' sleep, after all, didn’t 1?” she asked, softly. 

“Yes, and talked and looked like the very deuce. Let’s see what 
you are reading.” He took the book from her hands, but neither 
on the opened page nor upon any preceding could he find words 
similar to those she had spoken. 

“ What were you dreaming of when I spoke to you?” he inquired. 

“JT didn’t dream—at least, I don’t remember. Did you speak?” 
She yawned and arose. “Ill go to bed, Tom,” she said. ‘ Lock 
me up.” ’ 

Beverton read the book, after she had retired, from the begin- 
ning to the open- 
ed page; then sat 
down and _pon- 
dered far into the 
night. 

Next evening, on 
his way home, he 
visited a physi- 
cian —a__ personal 
friend, who had 
once met Mrs. Bev- 
erton—and to him 
he stated the 
trouble. 

“Self-hypno- 
tized,” said the 
doctor, “by the 
usual method — 
staring at a bright 
object. Practical- 
ly in the same ¢on- 
dition as when 
sleep-walking. You 
can cure her by 
suggestion.” 

“ How—what do 
you mean?” 

* Don’t you know 
that a  somnam- 
bulist will always 
obey orders — will 
believe anything 
that is spoken in a 
firm, commanding 
tone, the same as 
though hypno- 
tized ?” 

“She didn’t look 
and act like it. 
And where did she 
get that — sailor 
talk? It wasn’t in 
the book she was 
reading.” 

“The book sug- 
gested the train of 
thought, neverthe- 
less. The sub-con- 
scious memory is 
absolute. She read 
those words at 
some time in her 
life, or heard them 
spoken — possibly 
in infancy.” 

“Well, it’s too 
much for me. Can 
you take charge of 
her case?” 

** No — although 
there is not, per- 
haps, a man in 
town more studied 
in this subject than 
myself. But there 
is no one more un- 
fit to operate. I 
am too subjective, 
as the phrase is— 
too good a_ sub- 
ject, easily hypno- 
tized, and thus un- 
able to control 
even a_self-hypnotized person. As there is not a_ profes- 
sional hypnotist in town it devolves upon you.” 

“ But I know nothing about it.” 

“Learn. Your natural mastery over her renders you the one 
above all others to treat her successfully. Let her stare at the 
knife again—or any bright object. Lead back into her past, and 
try to find what was on her mind when she first walked in her 
sleep; then tell her that her fears or anxiety were groundless, and 
that she must never get up in her sleep again.” 

He gave Beverton as much of practical instruction as was safe 
for a novice to possess, and with some misgivings the half-credulous 
young husband resolved to experiment alone. But in his first at- 
tempt to do so, he found unexpected developments in the situation 
that seemed to remove the solution farther yet from his powers, 

END OF PART I, 
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(Continued from page 1129.) 
At least nobody can say that one is superior 
to the other in any appreciable degree. In 
construction of hull, both yachts are as light 
as their builders dare make them. 

In form of hull, however, there is a dis- 
tinct difference. While the Reliance sug- 
gests the barrel-shaped hull with lines drawn 
out to ugly ends and the enormous lead- 
mine hung underneath, Shamrock ITI. still 
preserves some of the features of a yacht, 
and draws her lines out fine only to give the 
water an easy flow and gain speed. 

In the smaller classes, as far as it has 
been possible to judge, the Reliance type has 
proved faster than any other, and it is be- 
cause of this fact that yachtsmen on this 
side of the Atlantic believe that Reliance 
will successfully defend the cup. The bold- 
ness of her design, compared with Sham- 
rock IIT., is certainly striking. 

Sir Thomas Lipton now has all three of 
his cup yachts in this country, besides his 
big steam-yacht Erin, an ocean tug that 
towed over Shamrock I., and several other 
steam-craft under charter. Messrs. Morgan, 
Belmont, and Iselin have quite large steam- 
ers for each of the three American ninety- 
footers, together with launches and all sorts 
of small craft, so that one can imagine what 
a business it is to race for the coveted 
America’s cup. Sir Thomas Lipton’s out- 
lay in his efforts to win it must now be 
nearly a million dollars, and it costs more 
to defend the cup than it does to challenge 
for it. To prepare for a race takes, during a 
year, about all the time of those most inter- 
ested, and the sport has become a game for 
millionaires and men of leisure. 





The Shoes We Wear 


Exports of boots and shoes for the fiscal 
year about to end seem likely, according to 
official reports, to exceed those of any pre- 
ceding year, both in quantity and value. In 
1880 the number of pairs of boots and shoes 
exported was 378,274; in 1890 the number 
had increased to 587,108 pairs, in 1900 to 
3,016,720 pairs, and in 1902 to 3,966,766 
pairs; and in the present fiscal year the 
total will exceed four million. The value of 
boots and shoes exported has grown from 
a little over half a million dollars in 1893 
to more than six millions in 1903. Of the 
six million dollars’ worth of footwear ex- 
ported in 1902, two million dollars’ worth 
went to the United Kingdom, practically a 
million dollsrs’ worth to British Australasia, 
over a half-million dollars’ worth to Mex- 
ico, a half-million dollars’ worth to Cuba, 
and about an equal sum to Canada. The in- 
crease in shipments from the United States 
to the United Kingdom has been very rapid 
during the decade, the total value in 1892 
being but $2169, and in 1902, $2,013,890. 
The number of pairs sent to the United 
Kingdom from the United States was, in 
1892, 1507, and in 1902, 1,035,396; while to 
British Australasia the number of pairs sent 
in 1892 was 8298, and in 1902 550,469; to 
rermany, in 1892, 812, and in 1902, 122,659. 
The total number of pairs of boots and 
shoes sent abroad was 3,966,766, two-thirds 
of which went to British territory, dis- 
tributed as follows: United Kingdom, 1,035,- 
396 pairs; Quebec, Ontario, ete., 269,164 
pairs; British West Indies, 289,445 pairs; 
British Australasia, 550,469 pairs; British 
Africa, 168,097 pairs; Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, ete., 32,980 pairs; British Co- 
lumbia, 25,059 pairs; Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 13,194 pairs; Bermuda, 54,678 
pairs; British Honduras, 49,021 pairs; Brit- 
ish Guiana, 31,451 pairs; and British East 
Indies, 12,029 pairs, making a total of 2,530,- 
983 pairs sent to British territory. 





Mascagni’s New Venture 


THAT most strenuous of geniuses, Pietro 
Mascagni, is said to be planning a venture in 
a new field of artistic endeavor. He has 
stopped writing operas for the present, and 
is devoting his time to the completion of a 
comedy in three acts, with which one of the 
Roman theatres is to open in the fall. 
Nothing is said as to the subject of the 
play—is it possible that Mascagni has dra- 
matized his recent American experiences? 
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It’s So Convenient 


No cup needed. 


Just wet your face, rub on a little Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 
soap, work up a big, creamy lather ; 


with your brush and you’ll shave ° ° 
with ease and pleasure. eC TIC e 1C es 
Nothing like it. : 
Williams’ Shaving Stick sold by all druggists. 25¢. No complications. Turn on power and 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 


catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


AMERICAS 
SUMMER 
RESORTS. 


This is one of the most complete publications of its 
kind, and will assist those who are wondering where they 
will go to spend their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition to much inter- 
esting information regarding resorts on or reached by the 














NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 











FOR SUMMER IRONING 
particularly, do not continue the old iron-in- 
the-fire method. Use the 

DOMESTIC COLD ROLL MANGLE 

It saves labor, worry, time, and expense. 
Does elegant work. [Let us explain our 
approval offer. Wealso manufacture gas 
and gasoline heated Manyles. Write fur 
illustrated booklet. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE COMPANY 
nema Box A. Racine Junction, Wis. 


Camp Life in the Woods 
By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and 
valuable information. 16mo, $1.00. 


Illustrated by the Author 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 
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AUTOMOBILING 


There is no more exhilarating sport or recreation 
than automobiling. The pleasure of a spin over 
country roads or through city park is greatly en- 
hanced if the basket is well stocked with 


Dewar’s Scotch 
“Wbite Label” 


the popular brand both in this and the old country. 
‘““There is no Scotch like Dewar’s” is a proverb 
among connoisseurs. 




















AN AUTOMOBILING POSTER. 


“ Automobiling " (coprright 1903, by Frederick Glassup) is an original 
drawing by E. XN. Blue, shown herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy 
plate paper, without advertisement, and sent to any address on receipt of 
zo cents in silver. Suitable for framing in club-house or home. Next month, 
a delightful camp scene by the fameus artist, Dan Smith. 


FREDERICK GLASS P 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 
Street, New 
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A New Field for Young Women 


A CONSIDERABLE number of young women, 
according to a rural observer, are engaging 
in the poultry business, and seem, from all 
accounts, to be making a success of it. A 
correspondent tells of being in a Chicago 
dry-goods store on a Saturday afternoon, not 
long ago, when she saw one of the sales- 
girls receive her wages for the week. She 
was paid $2, having been in her place from 
eight o’clock in the morning until six o’clock 
in the evening every day; it was necessary 
for her to be well and more or less ex- 
pensively dressed, to be constantly on her 
feet, and to keep her temper and her self- 
possession, frequently under trying circum- 
stances. On the other hand, says our ob- 
server, take the case of the farmer girl. 
None makes less than $2 per week, and 
many make $5. They work only two or 
three hours a day; their surroundings are 
conducive to good health and cheerfulness, 
and they can dress as they feel inclined. 
The writer mentions the case of two young 
girls who sold last year an average of $5 
worth of eggs every week during the spring 
and summer. Nor did they sell all they 
might have disposed of, for they raised over 
400 young chickens besides. 





Uncle Cyrus Celebrates 
the Fourth 


Drawn by E. W. Kemble 





“ Used ter call 'em‘ chasers* when I wuz a boy. AS 
I remember 'em, they wuz a heap o’ fun in’em.” 
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Comes out the pants’ leg. Ma to the rescue. 





Ma. “ Well, Cyrus, ef ye think ye've got all the fun 
ye want outer it, ye might throw it away.” 





Love-making in Various Lands 


A curious inquirer into amorous cus- 
toms and traditions has lately set forth 
some interesting observations on “the way 
of a man with a maid” in different parts 
of the world. In Japan, it appears, the 
affair is carried on with characteristic del- 
icacy. There, the lover who wishes to de- 
clare his love throws a bunch of plum- 
flower buds into the lady’s conveyance as 
she enters it on her way to the wedding of a 
friend. Should she fasten them to her gown 
it signifies that the suitor is accepted; 
should she throw them away, however, the 
fates are against him. In the arctic regions 
a less amiable habit prevails. The Eskimo 
lover cares little for the usual amenities of 
civilization; he walks boldly into the fair 
one’s abode, seizes her by the hair, or by 
her garments of fur, and drags her away to 
his home. 

The Hungarian gypsies use cakes as love- 
letters. A coin is baked into the sweetmeat, 
which is then thrown at the favored lady 
as she passes by. If she eats the cake and 
retains the coin, all is well; but if she 
should fling back the silver, it would be 
fatal to the lover’s hopes. Among the sav- 
ages of the Arabian desert the girl is ap- 
proached without ceremony while pastur- 
ing her flocks. She resists strenuously, at- 
tacking her suitor with sticks and stones. 
If he succeeds in driving her into her fa- 
ther’s tent she is his, but if she should 
resist him, lifelong disgrace would be his 
portion. 
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No better Turkish cigarette can be 
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S. ANARGYROS 
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LAKE HOPATCONG 


In the highlands of New Jersey; 1,200 feet above sea 
Lackawanna level; 46 miles from New York. A delightful summer 
R allroad resort; cool, dry and invigorating; every facility for 
sailing, fishing, camping; outdoor sports. 


“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages will give 
complete information about hotels and boarding houses, their rates and location, together with 
more than 175 pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story “For Reasons of 
State.” Sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to cover postage. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 














BREAD MACHINEIG INSENG 


For HousrHoitp UsE $25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 lbs. | The most valuable crop in the world. 

of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold | Easily grown throughout the U.S, and Canada. 

subject to trial and approval. Sevzd | Room in your garden to grow thousands of dollars worth, 
for Booklet, Agents wanted. ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. | send four cents for postage, and get Booklet A. W., which 

(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) tells all about it. 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia MeDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO., U.S.A. 
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All ready for use; require no mixing. Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails made of the same 
material and proportions, the one bottled and aged must be the better. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads of the U. S., and all druggists and dealers. | 
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The Whiskey 
That Made 
The High Ball 
Famous 





TRADE MAR 
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Hunter 
Baltimore 
Rye 


Fine, 
Rich 
Flavor 


BALTIMORE RYE 


i-Toh mae 490 -) f 
WM. LANAHAN & SON. 
BALTIMORE. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. as 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. ¥ 








$25 acl 
To Colorado ig 
and back : 


That will be our price for a ticket " 








from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to 10, good to return until 
August 31. On other days during 





the summer, tickets will be $30 from A 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our 


Handbook of Colorado. 3 


Tt will tell you all about the hotels, 
‘oarding houses and ranches, their 
prices, attractions, charges for livery, 
fishing and hunting—everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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20 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON, ENG. 
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Locomobile 





a . ‘ . . 
Gastly the best built car in America 


Our steam ears for 1903 are the result of over four years’ manu- 
facture, in which time we have made and sold five thousand vehgcles: 

he Locomobile steam car is comfortable and convenient, and has 
won many prizes for speed, reliability, and hill-clunbing in all parts 
of the world. A customer writes,“ / am the owner of one of your 
earliest steam machines, No.7 (built in 1899), which still gives good 
Satisfaction.”” Prices from $650 upwards. The Dos-a-Dos, herein 
illustrated, is only one of many sensible and handsome styles, rife 
Sor catalogue, or visit any branch office for demonstration on the 
road. 


The Locomobile' Co. of America 










GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New Yerk—Broadway, corner 76th Street ; Boston— 
15 Berkeley Street ; Philadelphia—2z49 North Broad Street; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue ; London—39 Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton ; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Armée, 











A 
Home 
for 
English 
Girls 

in Paris 


Mrs. Mackay and Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor warmly recommend 
Madame Schneider de Perroud 
as a Teacher for English 
Girls wishing to learn French, 


Her apartment, 


16, 
Point de la 


Rond 


Porte Maillot, 


overlooks the Bois de Bou- 


logne, has_ balconies, 


bath- 


room, perfect ventilation, and 


every home comfort. 


Girls 


intrusted to Madame Schnei- 
der de Perroud, who is un- 
usually gifted as a Teacher, 
will not only learn French 
rapidly, .but be beneficially 
influenced by her fine and 
charming character. Any in- 
guiries, verbal or written, will 


be answered by 


Mrs. T. P. O’;CONNOR 
Oakley Lodge, Chelsea 
§ London, England 





“IT believe in developing a dignified and un- 


selfish life after sixty.”—Andrew Carnegie. 
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A strong help is a policy 


UTUAL LIFE, 
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Best of all modern foods 





The U. S. “Long Distance” 
Automobile Co.’s Touring Cars 


BUILT FOR 
AMERICAN ROADS 


Built-for service, long runs, and _ hill 
climbing. Simply operated, free from 
vibration. Each part easily reached. No 
intricate machinery to get out of order. 





TYPE C. TONNEAU 


Two Cylinders, Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 


- $1250.00 
1500.00 


Type A, Runabout- - - 


Type B, Tonneau - - - - 





Our book is of unusual interest to Automobilists. ‘Sent free on request 


U. S. LONG DISTANCE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
130-114 West 4Ist Street, New York Factory, 307 Whiton Street, Jersey City 
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A Doctor’s Reasons ae 


Patient: ‘Why do you say Schlitz beer? Isn’t 
any other beer as good?” 


Doctor: “Perhaps; but I don’t know it. I do 


know that Schlitz beer is pure.” 


Patient: “What do you mean by pure?” 


Doctor: “I mean free from germs. Impurity 
means bacilli; and in a saccharine product like beer 
bacilli multiply rapidly. I do not recommend a 
beer that may contain them.” 


Patient: 


“How do you know that Schlitz beer 
is pure?” 


Doctor: “I have seen it brewed. Cleanliness is 
carried to extremes in that brewery. The beer is 
cooled in plate glass rooms, in filtered air. The 
beer is then filtered. - Yet, after all these precautions, 
every bottle is sterilized-—by Pasteur’s process—after 


it-is.sealed. I- know that beer treated in that way 


is pure.” 


Patient: “And is pure beer good for me?” 


socipe: “It is good for anybody. The hops 
form a tonic; the barley a food. The trifle of alcohol 
is an aid to digestion. And the custom of drinking 
beer supplies the body with fluid to wash out the 
waste. People who don’t drink beer seldom drink 
enough fluid of any kind. A great deal of ill-health 
is caused by the lack of it.” 


Patient: ‘But doesn’t beer cause bilfousnéess?” 


Doctor: “Not Schlitz Beer. Biliousness is caused 
by ‘green’ beer—beer that is insufficiently aged. 
But Schlitz. beer is always aged for months before 
it is marketed.” 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

















